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TO POPULARIZE NATURAL HISTORY. 


A MEETING recently held in this city for the purpose of 
discussing the formation of a New York Naturalists’ 
Club seems worthy of more than a mere passing mention. 
Rapid as the growth of interest in scientific matters has 
been within the past twenty-five years, it is still true that 
a majority of the public knows little and cares less about 
these topics. The reason for this is sufficiently obvious. 
Most scientific work is too technical and ordinarily is 
clad in a terminology which places it beyond the compre- 
hension of people who have not made some study of 
scientific matters. 

There is probably no man, woman or child of ordinary 
intelligence who would not admire and be interested in 
almost any natural object, if it were shown and its his- 
tory, characteristics and uses pointed out in plain and sim- 
ple language, readily to be comprehended. Yet a flower, a 
stone, a bone, or a bird, marked mérely by an identifica- 
tion label giving its Latin name, has no meaning to the 
ordinary observer, and excites only a passing interest. 

What the average person is interested in is partly the 
specimen itself, but still-more its relations to other ob- 
jects in the world in which we live. It is not difficult to 
imagine that a naturalists’ club, formed for the purpose of 
giving people at large information which they can readily 
understand and which has for them a living interest, 
might become great power for good in any city, and 
might be the forerunner of a thousand other naturalists’ 
clubs in cities and towns and villages all over the coun- 
try. The possibilities for good of such clubs are hardly 
to be estimated. Setting aside the vast amount of direct 
pleasure that they would give to their members, there 
is their tremendausly broadening effect on the minds of 
young people, and the furnishing to them subjects of 
direct and vivid interest, which will occupy their minds 
with profitable subjects for wholesome, pleasing thought, 
and in this way protect them from all sorts of tempta- 
tion to evil thinking and doing. There is no more whole- 
some interest for boy or girl than one which has to do 
with the objects of nature, found in the woods and fields, 
among the mountains and by the sea shore. How greatly 
this has come to be appreciated within the past few years 


is shown by the flood of volumes having to do with sub-. 


jects of this kind which are constantly pouring from the 
publishers’ presses. Stories of animals and birds and 
plants are as numerous and as familiar now as were the 
fairy books of twenty years ago, and as most of these 
books on natural history subjects contain a considerable 
measure of truth, they are far better stimulants to the 
imagination than was the literature of the early childhood 
of the man or woman of to-day. 

There are many scientific societies scattered over the 
country, but with almost all of them the trouble is that, 
by their name or by the form in which what they have to 
say is clothed, they frighten people away, instead of at- 
tracting. A naturalists’ club conducted on other lines 
need not do this.. Instead, it would attract a constantly 
increasing number of people, and even if it called together 
only those who read the natural history books and love 
to hear about the ways of the wild creatures of wood and 
Swamp and stream, these would be enough to make up a 
very large membership. 

Mr. W. L. Sherwood is setting on foot the project for 
the New York Naturalists’ Club, and he deserves much 
credit for the attempt in which we hope he may be suc- 
cessful. Such an association; making weekly journeys 
about New York, under the guidance of proper persons, 


would not fail in the cotirse of time to have a large and 
enthusiastic following. - 

In the establishing of any new project much enthusiasm, 
much patience and a certain amount of money are essen- 
tial, but we believe that a very moderate amount of 
labor—though, of course, a good deal of time—would be 
required to set on foot a naturalists’ club which should be 
very successful, 

Everything, however, depends on the persons chosen 
to make known to the members of the club the history of 
the familiar objects which will be brought before them, 
and on the capacity to make such explanations interesting 
the success or failure of the enterprise will depend. 





FISHING TOGS. 


It has sapiently been said that “It is not all of fishing 
to fish,” a pleasing form of negation which favorably ap- 
peals to any one’s ready concurrence, since it leaves one 
free to supply the fanciful-complementary parts in such 
kind, quantity and manner as best pleases himself. 
Thus is established the best fishing of the kind after one’s 
cwn ideal. 

“All of fishing,” beside the practical part of it, may 
include the innumerable fads, whims and idiosyncrasies of 
the individual. It affords a play for such peculiarities in 
a field whose atmosphere is one of boundless charms, ~ 

Pursuit and capture, with an imagination active and 
untrammeled, have their own beautiful vistas extending 
trom earth to sky. But the conditions must be har- 
monious. 





To secure the best conditions for the enjoyment of “all 
of fishing,” the body must be comfortable and the mind 
entirely free from care. There must be no subconscious- 
ness of responsibility; no feeling of vague discomfort; no 
strain of mind importing that at every turn there is 
something or other concerning which one must have a 
care. Mind and body must be free and at rest. Calm 
contentment of the present, forgetfulness of the past and 
pleasant anticipations of the future, perfectly blended, 
make the proper conditions. 

How can such conditions be secured? Readily. One 
needs but to dress in one’s old clothes and the thing is 
done. 

One is not forced to stand when one wishes to be 
seated as when wearing one’s good clothes. 

Good clothes worn when fishing impose a thousand 
petty responsibilities. When in the panoply of one’s old 
clothes, the rocks, the logs, the banks of streams, etc., all 
furnish comfortable places whereat to tarry, comfortably 
seated, and fish, or contemplate nature’s wonders. If the 
old clothes are wet, or muddied, or torn, what matters it? 
If the old shoes let in water, it but adds so much more 
to their tenancy, and they are in any event exemplars of 
ease and comfort. 

Slimy fish, muddy logs, swampy ground, rough rocks, 
etc., are objects of unhappy contemplation to him whose 
clothes are his painful care, but they disturb not the mind 
of him who encases himself in the enchanted vesture of 
the true angler, the old clothes which have reached the 
age limit of active service in every-day lifé, but have only 
begun. their true mission in the best service—fishing. 

The best fishing togs are those which have grown old 
and worn and mellowed in shade from long usage on the 
stream; whose every rent and darn could a tale unfold of 
mishap and hardship and hazard in the fishing days of the 
past. “An old coat becomes in time a veritable palimpsest 
in which the wearer’s eye, enlightened by memory, may 
read a record of failures and successes, rewards and dis- 
appointments, and all the grateful story of his invasions of 
trout and bass and salmon haunts. 








New Jersey has taken its place once more with the 
States which require the non-resident shooter to take out 
a license. The fee is $10, and the requirement does not 
apply to the shooting of wild ducks and snipe. New 
Jersey was among the first to impose such a tax. For 
many years the West Jersey Game Protective Association, 
an institution with headquarters actually in Philadelphia 
and actually made up of Pennsylvania sportsmen, con- 
trolled the western counties of the State and rigorously 
exacted the tax. There was a time when the New 
Jersey law gave other game associations the right to col- 
lect from the unwary visitor, and in some instances scan- 
dalous systems of blackmail were put into operation, 


THE AMERICAN FUR TRADE. 


SECOND PAPER. 

In April, 1808, John Jacob Astor secured from the State 
of New York a charter creating the American Fur Com- 
pany. His purpose was to establish trading posts on the 
northwest coast, to send out an annual ship from New 
York with supplies for that post, to ship the furs ob- 
tained to China, and, selling them there, to reload his ship 
with goods for the home market. In organizing his com- 
pany, Mr. Astor displayed his usual shrewdness, for he 
engaged in his service many men who had long been em- 
ployed in the Northwest Company, then the most suc- 
cessful of the northern trading companies. For the estab- 
lishment of this post Mr. Astor sent out two expeditions— 
one by land, under Mr. W. P. Hunt; the other by sea, in 
the ship Tonquin, under Captain Thorne. The fate of 
this vessel is well known, for every man aboard of it was 
lost, the Indians slaying most of them, and one of the 
white men, about whose name there is some uncertainty, 
finally blowing up the magazine and destroying most of 
the Indians. The land expedition was much more fortu- 
nate. Although meeting with many difficulties, it at 
length reached Astoria in several detachments, but with- 
out very serious losses. 

Before the arrival of the land party the traders who had 
been left by the Tonquin at Astoria were visited by a 
representative of the Northwest Fur Company, David 
Thompson, who claimed the country as their own, and 
formally raised the British flag. The Astorians were trou- 
bled by this, and learning not long after of the destruction 
of the Tonquin, and suspecting that the focal Indians were 
conspiring against them, David McDougal, one of the 
partners in the company, called together the Indian chiefs 
to give them a lesson. A few years before smallpox had 
appeared on the coast and decimated the Indians, who still 
remembered its ravages with terror. When the chiefs had 
come together, McDougal showed them a bottle, and in- 
formed them that it contained the smallpox, which he 
could let loose among them by drawing the cork. He 
threatened if they showed -any hostility to him or to his 
people that he would do this, and strike them all with the 
disease. The Indians, very much alarmed, promised peace 
and kept their word. In May, 1812, arrived another ship, 
sent from New York the previous fall. She brought with 
her a number of clerks and employes, and the party began 
their work. 

The close of Captain Chittenden’s history of the As- 
torian expedition is a glowing tribute to the accuracy of 
Washington Irving, its first historian, concerning whom 
he says, “In the essential respects of accuracy and com- 
prehensive treatment, Irving’s work stands*‘immeasurably 
above all others upon the subject.” He deprecates strongly 
the criticism so often made on this great historian, and 
speaks very scathingly of some of Irving’s modern critics, 
who, by innuendo rather than by correct statement, at- 
tempt to cast slurs on his literary honesty. 

Next in order after Astoria comes the history of the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company, presided over at first by 
William H. Ashley, of St. Louis, with whom later were 
Smith, Jackson, the two Sublettes, Campbell, James 
Bridger, Thomas Fitzpatrick, Samuel Tulloch and a num- 
ber of other well-known men. Ashley was a Virginian 
who came to St. Louis when only twenty-four years old, 
and died near there in 1838, at the age of sixty. He has 
left his name imprinted on many of the features of the 
West. Most of the other men died long before our time, 
but Bridger survived until 1881, and Campbell until 1879, 

Like most of the early trading expeditions, the one first 
led by Ashley went up the Missouri River. It had the 
usual trouble with the Arikaras, of whom Ashley said 
that they handled their guns with as much expertness as 
any men he ever saw. 

. At the close of this battle Ashley sent word to Major 
O’Fallon, Indian agent, and to the commanding officers at 
Fort Atkinson, asking them to send a force of troops to 
chastise the Indians, but feeling doubtful about the result 
of their message, they left the battle field and dropped 
down the river. Ashley's subsequent explorations, trap- 
ping expeditions and trading are of extreme interest. He 
partially explored the Green River, which was then 
thought to empty into the Gulf of Mexico, going down 
as far as the mouth of what is now Ashley Fork, where 
his boat was wrecked and the men rescued with difficulty. 
Here he inscribed his name and a date on a high rock, 
which forty-four years later was noticed by Major J. W, 
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Powell, while he was making his exploration of the Grand 
Cafion.of the Colorado. The date, however, was partially 
obliterated, and was read 1855, Ashley’s exploration being 
by that time almost wholly forgotten. 

After some years of trading and trapping, Ashley gave 
up the mountains in 1826 or ’27, and sold out the business 
to Smith, Jackson and Sublette, who carried it on under 
the name Rocky Mountain Fur Company. With these 
men was young Jim Bridger, then acting as trapper and 
guide for the northern country. In 1830, Smith, Jackson 
and Sublette sold out to younger men, Thomas Fitz- 
patrick, Milton G. Sublette, Henry Fraeb, Jean Baptiste 
Gervais and James Bridger, and these men bring the fur 
trade down to the time of people now or very recently 
alive, since, as has already been said, James Bridger died 
in 1881. The adventures of these trappers, their fights 
with the Indians, their struggles with their competitors, 
their individual sufferings from starvation, are fascinating 
reading, but for them the volumes must be consulted. It 
was these men and their parties who now began to meet 
such men as Bonneville, Drips, Fontenelle and all the 
other travelers who are mentioned in the many volumes 
written about the plains of early days. 

The company was not successful, for the competition 
was too sharp. One of the partners sold out in 1834; the 
others kept together for a little longer, but a year or two 
later the concern was dissolved. 

As has been said, the American Fur Company had been 
long established. Its lack of success on the northwest 
coast has already been adverted to; yet Mr. Astor con- 
tinued the enterprise, and in the year 1822 a west branch 
of the American Fur Company was established in St. Louis. 
Shortly after this appears to have begun the first establish- 
ment of permanent trading posts upon the upper Missouri. 
Such names as Kipp, McKenzie, Papin and Berthold be- 
gan to be known along the great stream, and are estab- 
lished. there forever. It was McKenzie who sent a man— 
probably James Kipp—to build a fort at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone River, in order to catch the Assiniboine 
trade. This post was called Fort Floyd, not Fort Union, 
while the name Fort Union was first used for the post 
built a year later, in 1829, about 200 miles above the mouth 
of the Yellowstone. The name Union was applied to the 
post at or near the Yellowstone in 1830. 

In that same year McKenzie induced an old Hudson's 
Bay man, named Berger, who was well acquainted with 
the Blackfoot language, and with the tribe, to head a small 
party into the Blackfoot country. They traveled up the 
river for a long distance above the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, and at length meeting a number of mounted In- 
dians, were charged by them at full speed. The white 
men halted, and Berger advanced toward the Indians, 
carrying a flag. They did not understand what this 
meant, and when they paused undecided, Berger called out 
his name, when the Indians, recognizing him, advanced in 
the most friendly manner, and he and his party were re- 
ceived most kindly in the village. Berger induced a party 
of about forty to go with him to Fort Union, where Mc- 
Kenzie handled them so well that the Blackfeet readily 
assented to the establishment of the trading post near 
their village. McKenzie also negotiated a peace between 
Assiniboines and Blackfeet, which treaty was afterward 
ratified. James Kipp was sent up the river, and reached 
the mouth of the Marias, and began to build a fort about 
Oct. 15, in the year ‘1831. From the beginning the 
Piegans seemed to be attached to the Americans. They 
were willing and glad to trade with them, but would not 
permit them to set traps in their country, and insisted on 
killing the beaver themselves, and bringing them in to 
trade. This was, of course, more profitable to the traders 
than if they had gone out to trap themselves. It_is said 
that during the first ten days after the fort—named Fort 
Piegan—was built, there were traded 2,400 beaver skins, 
and they expected to increase the number to 4,000 before 
the winter was over. 

Meantime the British, alarmed at the success of the 
Americans, are said to have incited the Blood Indians to 
attack the post. They besieged it for some time, but 
finally withdrew, and more or less friendly relations hav- 
ing been established, Kipp gave them so much liquor that 
they promptly deserted the English and came over to the 
Americans, trading all their furs to this post. The fol- 
lowing spring it became necessary to take the fur down 
the river, but Kipp’s men declined to be left behind if he 
went away, so the whole party started down, and the 
Indians shortly afterward burned the post. The site of it 
is still locally called Fort Brulé, and the place where it 
stood, the Brulé Bottom. This, however, is not according 
to Captain Chittenden, who tells that the Brulé Bottom 
was six miles above Fort Piegan, and the one in which 
Fort McKenzie was afterward built. 

In April, 1831, the steamboat Yellowstone left St. Louis 
for the upper river. It went as far up the stream as Fort 
Tecumseh—Fort Pierre—and then returned to St. Louis 
with a full cargo of fur. The appearance of this fire boat, 
which walked on the water, made a profound impression 
on the Indians, and greatly increased their respect for the 
Americans who could do such wonderful things. 

And now for many years the American Fur Company 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


carried on its work on the Missouri River, striving con- 
stantly against keen competition, but crushing it by paying 
for furs prices that its rivals could not pay, and therefore 


ultimately ruining them and obliging them to leave the , 


country that it claimed. The competition was so keen 
that notwithstanding the law against the importation ‘of 
liquor into the Indian country, the vessels now commonly 
took alcohol as a portion of their cargo. However, at- 
tempts were made to enforce this. law, and great was the 
complaint by the traders. McKenzie even established a 
distillery of his own on the river, and declared that he 
could “produce as fine liquor as need be drunk.” Un- 
fortunately for the traders it was not long before the ex- 
istence of this distillery was reported to General William 
Clark, Superintendent of Indian Affairs*in St. Louis, and 
he promptly took measures to stop the manufacture. Mc- 
Kenzie, whose idea it was, gave up the fur trade in the 
summer of 1834, came down the river, and later took up 
his residence in St. Louis. In 1834 Mr. Astor retired from 
the American Fur Company, which was then practically 
divided, the northern department, which retained the 
name, being sold to.a company of. which Ramsay Crooks 
was the chief partner, while the western department 
passed into the hands of Pratte, Chouteau & Company, of 
St. Louis. In 1838 this last company became Pierre Chou- 
teau, Jr., & Company, which continued in the business 
until the year 1864, and is still a familiar name among 
old-timers on the upper Missouri. 

And now as we draw nearer the modern time, the ma- 
terials for a study of the fur trade becomes more numer- 
ous and accessible. Various companies were formed to 
compete for the Missouri River trade, but none of them 
were markedly successful, and most of them were gradu- 
ally absorbed by the Chouteaus. Few chapters of Captain 
Chittenden’s great work are more interesting than that 
which treats of the methods and men of the American Fur 
Company. A chapter of very great interest, too, is that con- 
cerning Captain Bonneville, and the men who were so inti- 
mately connected with him in his trading, his trapping and 
his Indian fighting. But time fails us to go into any of these 
matters. It is, of course, well known that Captain Bonne- 
ville was dropped from the rolls of the army for desertion 
during his long absence in the West, but was reinstated 
by President Jackson as a reward for the contributions 
to the geographical knowledge of the country. Subse- 
quently Captain Bonneville served in the Seminole and 
Mexican wars, and was in command of Benton Barracks 
at St. Louis during most of the Civil War. He died in 
the year 1878, at Fort Smith, Arkansas. Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth is another of the Western heroes very properly 
treated with much fullness by Captain Chittenden. His 
career in the mountains was a long one, and not alto- 
gether successful, yet he undoubtedly contributed much 
toward the acquiring of Oregon and Washington by the 
United States. 


The Sportsman Tourist. 
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Over the Mountains on a Race 
Against Time. 








Adventures in Tropical America.—XI. 


DuRING a long experience advising in regard to tropi- 
cal enterprises, I have frequently had occasion to wonder 
at the many irresponsible men who have secured the con- 
fidence of people with money to invest, and who have 
thus entered on a course of reckless extravagance in dis- 
tant countries unchecked by their principals at home. 

I was once employed on such an enterprise; their ob- 
ject was to develop mines in Honduras, and my know- 
ledge of that country secured for me an appointment 
with them which I considered very advantageous. I 
soon found, however, that for reckless extravagance and 
almost idiotic proceedings this outfit was beyond any- 
thing I had ever known. One morning responsibility 
for transactions of which I knew nothing, and for money 
which I had never seen, were charged up against my de- 
partment, and I promptly offered my resignation, feeling 
well assured that I had seen quite enough of those people. 
Then there was a row, and finally they complained that 
my course was dishonorable; that they had spent money 
to bring me to their camp, and that they had thought I 
was to be depended on. This touched me in a tender 
spot, and I agreed to be at their service until they were 
sufficiently compensated for expenses incurred in my be- 
ne but I refused absolutely to handle any money for 
them. 

One Sunday morning, shortly after our disagreement, 
the manager and the capitalists who had come out with 
him, were in a state of excitement; perhaps they were 
tired of telling each other how great they were, or per- 
haps they had become angry as to their respective great- 
ness; from where I was I could not tell. Presently one 
of the servants came hurrying over to me, and asked that 
I should go immediately to the manager. I went, and 
was told that he might be able to use me in a little matter 
that had come up. I made no answer, and presently 
learned that some important papers had been entirely 
neglected, and that unless by some means or other these 
papers could be deposited in the bank at Tagucigalpa, the 
capital, before sunrise Tuesday morning, serious loss 
would result, and the proposition was that I should go 
and deposit the papers on time, a difficult undertaking. 
I would have to reach Tagucigalpa from the lower 
Alancho valley before Tuesday morning, over a rough 
trail of one hundred and twenty miles across two moun- 
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tain ranges—a trip that usually took from five to seven 
days. After considering a moment, I said: “If you give 
me a mule that can do the work I can sit on its back til] 
we arrive; it is only a question of long hours in the saq- 
dle, and the endurance of the mule.” 

I was assured of a good mule, and knowing that there 
were several high priced animals at camp well able to do 
the work, I made hurried preparations, anticipating g 
novel and perhaps pleasant experience. My preparations 
were soon made; a pair of saddle bags, a change of under. 
clothing, an ounce of quinine, a two ounce package of 
condensed soup—that was all. ‘ 

I hurried over to the officers, where we all waited 
anxiously for the mule. While waiting I was told tha 
if I succeeded in depositing the papers on time my asgo- 
ciates would be amply compensated for having brought 
me to their camp. About nine o’clock the manager’s 
servant came, bringing a mule—a little animal not half 
grown, and which had never been ridden before. The 
men employed about the mines had come to see me start, 
and when the manager said promptly: “Now, there is as 
fine an animal as you could want; it will take you easily 
in two days,” the whole crowd began to laugh derisively, 
which made him furious. 

I said to the capitalist: “Mr. Blank, that mule can 
never take me in two days; you must give me one of the 
better animals.” 

The manager protested angrily, and the capitalist, now 
thoroughly anxious, said: “Oh; go, go on. The manager 
is an expert and knows his business; he says the animal 
son take you; don’t object so much, but do something 
or us. 

I said: “Mr. Blank, that mule can never cross the 
first range of mountains, but I will get your papers in 
the bank on time.” 

Then I mounted the little animal and had considerable 
difficulty in getting it to start, but finally it did go, and I 
was soon out of sight over the hills. 

It was a gallant little mule and took me fifteen miles 
in three hours, and then it broke down, and not another 
step could I get out of it. I had expected one day’s 
work from it, and the situation was serious. : 

It looked as though I was stuck, but fortunately some 
soldiers came along just then, and I made a bargain with 
them to have my saddle carried on to the next place 
where I hoped to secure an animal. I left the little mule 
at a house nearby, and then we started.. It was an 
eighteen mile tramp, but we got in safely about four 
o'clock. 

I went at once to the alcalde, and applied for an animal, 
but here.I was in worse luck, the city was in “fiesta,” and 
all the men who were not drunk were trying to become 
so as fast as possible: Animals? Was that all I wanted? 
I could have all Honduras, but to-morrow. This would 
have been too late. Fortunately I found two men who 
were not quite so drunk as the others, and I offered to pay 
them five dollars each if they would walk with me all 
night and carry my saddle and other things till I could 
find an animal. They readily agreed, and we started on 
our hard tramp. Rough work, indeed, but I determined 
to keep on. About midnight we came to a little tavern, 
and my men were so tired that they begged me to let 
them find substitutes, and they would not take any of 
the money. I told them I had no objections to new 
men, and said that they might make the best bargain 
they could and save the difference. They tried from 
house to house, but it was of no use; none would under- 
take the journey. 

Then I said: “I am sorry, but my necessities require 
that you carry out your agreement; we must go on.” 
They went obediently, the law and custom of that coun- 
try compelling them. 

At intervals I let them sleep for twenty minutes, mount- 
ing guard myself, then we would push on. I was excited, 
and made the most fearful exertions. Once we lost the 
trail, and went some miles out of our way, but by sunrise 
we had crossed the largest range of mountains. We 
pushed on, and about 11 A. M. Monday morning I 
reached Talanga, hardly able to stand. I felt sure of suc- 
cess now. I had made seventy-five miles on foot in 
nineteen hours, and I was within twelve leagues of my 
journey’s end, requiring only an animal that could do an 
ordinary day’s work. But misfortunes were everywhere; 
not an animal could be had, and I was too exhausted to 
think of walking further. However, I felt compelled to 
do the best I could; so I telegraphed to Major Burke, oi 
New Orleans, to whom I was consigned, telling him the 
condition I was in, and stating that I would conie on as 
far as I could, and when I gave out I would lie down 
across the road, and if I was not in by midnight to send 
a courier out to get the papers, as they must be deposited 
before sunrise Tuesday morning. 

Then I prepared to push on. As I was about to start, 
a man came and said he owned a horse which had never 
been ridden yet, but if I thought I could ride him I could 
try. . 

It was a chance, but I determined to risk it, and with 
a good peon at my side started on again. The horse was 
a little troublesome at first, but he took to work naturally, 
and I made good progress. 

About four o’clock we came to a group of great orange 
trees, loaded down with fruit, and because of my exhaus- 
tion I never had anything that tasted so good in my life; 
the fruit was perfect, and for ten cents I bought more 
than I could possibly carry. 

Everything went well till I came to a little place called 
Cofradia, four leagues from the capital. I félt that I had 
almost succeeded when sudden pains shot through my 
body, followed by a violent chill, and then my legs be- 
came paralyzed, I lost all control over myself, and it 
seemed as though-ny teeth would rattle out of my head. 
I managed to get my feet out of the stirrups, and half 
fell to the ground, then I staggered to a house and sank 
down by the door. 

As soon as I found my voice I asked for some hot 
water, but was informed that the women had all gone to 
a dance, and the men did not consider it their business 
to boil water. I might have died—that was nothing; they 
would not touch a woman’s work. 

Then I asked for rum, which fortunately they had, and 
more fortunate still was the tin of quinine powder in 
my saddle bags. I drank some rum and then tried to 
take some quinine, but my hands were shaking so much 
that I could not measure it, and I shook out a quantity, 
almost as much as my hand could hold. I looked at it, 
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and then I thought, well, I am dying anyway, and it 
may as well be from the quinine as anything; so, without 
considering, I took it all. It must have been nearly a 
quarter of an ounce; after that I drank a little more rum, 
then I waited for a moment, and my strength came back. 
It seemed to be exactly what I wanted. 

It was then about seven o’clock in the evening, and I 
started on at once, but it was cruel work, and I fell 
asleep continually on the saddle; and presently the peon 
began to. walk by my side to prevent my falling. This 
continued for a time, and finally, about. 11 o'clock, I 
reached the capital. 

[ had succeeded; this kept me awake till I arrived at 
the hotel and delivered the papers to Major Burke, who 
was sitting up waiting anxiously for them. 

He opened the package, looked at the letters and 
apers, and then said: “Can you tell me what they mean 
py this absurdity? I have attended to all’these matters.” 
I tried to answer, but could not speak, and the Major 
got me into bed as soon as possible, two men helping me 
undress. I was asleep long before they put me in bed, 
and I am told that the best doctor in the capital was 
called to see me two or three times, and that he said 
the only thing was to let me sleep, though my condition 
was very serious. He didn’t know about the quantity of 
quinine I had taken and while I slept this certainly did 
me good service, and when I awoke, after sleeping all 
the next day and the night following, I was as fresh and 
felt as well as when I started. 

I said I was ready to go back to camp at once, but 
Major Burke told me he proposed that I should rest 
for a week at least, and said I must amuse myself as I 
pleased ; or, if I tked, I could do some light work for him. 

I chose to do the work, of course, and saw a great deal 
of the Major. He was full of the development of his 
different mining interests, and spoke eagerly of the day 
when he would walk in to New Orleans and pay back 
the money the city officials claimed from him} though 
they had no right to it; and from day to day he worked 
enthusiastically on, and I have never known a more con- 
siderate employer or a more thorough business man. 

At the end of the week I started on my way back 
to camp, taking five days where I had come in less than 
two. [| expected that now I would find my associates 
more reasonable; but in this I was mistaken; folly and 
extravagance were unrestrained, and after a few weeks 
| went away, very glad that my connection with such 
an enterprise could be terminated. 

Francis C. NIcHoras. 


Old Jack. 


Back in the dim, misty, distant past loom up many 
incidents that were fraught with more than passing in- 
terest, and among them is one boyhood memory that is 
labeled Old Jack. This incident has to do with a fish. 
The largest fish I ever saw, as I now remember it, al- 
though several of my more matured senses have tried to 
convince me to the contrary in these latter iconoclastic 
days 

It occurred in the good old days of long ago, when 
five cents was a bit of brown paper, size about 2 by 3, 
and a great deal of money for one boy to spend in a 
season on fishing tackle; and if such extravagance was 
permitted, large and substantial returns were required. 
There was “good in everything” in those days, but the 
best of it all was fishing. 

Willow River constituted the southern boundary of 
our small farm, and was a never-failing source of delight. 
The hoe was heavier, clods harder and weeds tougher on 
the goodly acres abutting the clear, cool, running water ; 
but I loved it even when it only afforded unsatisfied 
longings. 

My interest in the weather when a boy centered in twa 
conditions—wet and dry—for dry weather meant all 
work, and wet much fishing. 

One June morning my stunt was hoeing corn in the 
bottom field on the river bank. The fishing fever was in 
my blood, and I felt that there was no other aim, object 
or ambition in life to compare with that of going fishing 
right then. Rain had not fallen in sufficient quantity to 
stop work for more than four weeks. A few clouds had 
gathered, and slight showers fallen, and one day it 
showered sharply long enough for me to run to the house 
and get my fishing tackle and return to the river, but then 
out came the sun, and away went the clouds, and with 
them my hope of going fishing, for it was not wet enough 
to quit work. I know my father, who had taken shelter 
under a tree until the shower was over, was sorry for my 
disappointment, though he only laughed at me for tiring 
myself out with my long run, and bid me “Pitch in and 
make up the lost time.” 

But that morning came the clouds again, and after keep- 
ing me in dreadful suspense for an hour or two, the rain 
began in real earnest. Away I ran for my tackle, and in 
a very short time was back at the river, where I found my 
father sheltering himself under the heavy foliage of an 
old elm tree. I knew he would stay and watch me fish, 
for he enjoyed it, although he pretended to have no 
patience with such waste of time. 

The fact that I had a new plaited horsehair line, which 
had been finished since the last opportunity offered for 
fishing, and of which I expected great things, made the 
occasion’ one of unusual interest. I had made the line 
myself, and was justly proud of it, for it was as smooth 
and pretty as silk, and strong enough to bear my weight. 
Many and many an evening had I bent my tired head 
over that line, after a hard day's work, and now finished, 
and absolutely perfect in my judgment, it was my greatest 
treasure. The river was low and I prepared to fish at a 
deep hole, with shoals above and below. Pickerel were 
the largest fish that we caught, and generally ran from one 
to three pounds. though occasionally one was caught 
Weighing: as much as five pounds. The shower of rain 
had weshed many insects into the water, and the fish 
were feeding, so that in a short time I had several fine 
ones on my string. 

Finally there came an unusually hard tug at my line, 
and waiting until the fish seemed to have a fast hold, I 
started back with a long and strong pull, that usually 
landed my fish high and dry on the bank, 

The strong pole bent to a crescent shape, and the tip 
whipped the water, but no fish appeared, although I was 





‘“Under, boy; under!” 


pulling with all my might and main. I was fast to a big 
fellow without doubt. For a moment I held my own, and 
then ‘came a pull, such as I had never felt, actually 
dragging me into the water’s edge. 

It looked as though I had hooked a fish that was both 
able and willing to pull the whole outfit—myself included 
—into the river, and go off with it, and then I knew I 
had hooked Old Jack. 

Qld Jack was_a big pickerel, variously estimated at 
from three to six feet long, that was supposed to. exist 
only in the imagination of the fishermen around our part 
of the river, but more than one of us had seen him, and 
on more than one occasion he had actually been hooked, 
but had gotten away by breaking the line, or tearing out 
the hook. He was a justly famous fish, and now as I 
felt his strength it seemed to me that no one had over- 
estimated his size. 

A runaway horse was the only thing I could compare 
him to, as with every muscle braced I tried to pull him 
out, or at least to keep him from pulling me in. We 
had a lively time of it for a few moments, with no de- 
cided advantage to either side, and then my pole broke 
off just above my hands, and over I went backward. 

Springing to my feet and dashing into the water a 
few steps, I caught the broken pole before the fish could 
drag it off, and renewed the fight. By a desperate effort 
I made two or three steps back to the water’s edge. 

Father was now close behind, urging me to do my 
best, but not offering to take a hand, probably realizing 
that I knew the game better than he did. 

I gained a little more, fighting every inch, and then 
the fish came up with a savage rush, leaping clear of the 
water. What a monster he was, clearly over three feet 
in length, and with a head like a feed cutter. 

The water splashed in every direction as he struck it 
again, and was off with a rush. I braced back with all 
my might to meet the strain, and was checking him 
up. when snap! went my pole again. 

With a quick jump I caught the piece, but as the strain 
came it broke again, within a few inches of the line, and 
away it went into the water. 

“Oh! too bad, too bad,” cried my father. 

But I did not wait to hear more, nor was I ready to 
give up the fight. With one jerk up and down off came 
my shirt and trousers, and in I went head first where I 
had seen the end of my pole disappear. I was a good 
swimmer, and with eyes wide open I swam wildly around 
under water, grabbing and clutching at every small object 
T could see, in hopes that it might prove to be my line. 

At last, coming to the surface for breath, I saw my 
father, usually so quiet and dignified, fairly jumping up 
and down in his excitement, and immediately he shouted. 
Down I went again, feeling and 
looking, catching at straws, sticks, or any small objects 
I came in contact with. 

Again coming to the surface to breathe, only to hear 
the command, “Under, boy; under!” And so, coming 
to the surface only when absolutely necessary to breathe, 
did I continue to dive and search for my lost fish, while 
my father commanded, and encouraged from the bank, 
until exhaustion compelled me to give it up; then all but 
heartbroken, I swam ashore. 

Tears of bitter disappointment filled my eyes at the 
loss of my big fish. 

As I dressed father tried to console me by praising the 
fight I had made, and suggested that I might get another 
try at the old fellow with better luck next time, but my 
scrrow over the loss of my treasured line alone was too 
deep for words. 

When I went to get the fish I had caught before the 
big fellow got away, they had shrunk so small by com- 
parison that they did not seem worth carrying home, 
though when pulling them out they had seemed quite re- 
spectable game. 

I caught many more fish that summer, but not one 
that was really large, for I had Old Jack in my eye for a 
year or more, but I never saw him again. M 

Lewis Hopkins. 


A Walk Down South.—XXIX. 


THE mouth of the Tennessee was 687 miles away, and 
that far I had in mind to go, with some dim idea of the 
Mississippi and even Texas, but the Tennessee was long 
enough for the present to think about. Sitting there on a 
grub box on the raft I looked down the river—a great, 
placid, glassy surface moving leisurely along, cornfields on 
both sides, commanded by a little log cabin on the right 
side. Ahead there were marble quarries looking like 
snowdrifts after the spring thaw has bared most of the 
ground. There were rounded knolls covered with dark 
cedars and wiry oaks. The left bank was caving off, un- 
dermined by the current, and great chunks of dirt are 
tumbling forward on their faces. 
long ago it is now taking again. 

One wonders why the trees are cut away along the 
banks on such a river, yet the answer is easy to guess. 
Trees cast shade and shade is not good for corn crops. 
The farmer trusts to luck that the river won’t wash his 
land away, and when it does he is astonished, and, with 
magnificent amazement, hauls in rocks and brush to take 
the place of tree roots. 

Four miles away was Knoxville, and soon that beauti- 
ful city was separated from me only by the yellow murk 
of the river. It is a city built on hills. The streets all 
rise steeply from the river bank. It is clean and looks 
polished—as if there was civil pride thereabouts. 

The raft was run into the left bank and tied to some 
trees a mile above the fine bridge. and then the raftsman 
Ball went to get a measurer at the saw mills. Abe and I 
went down the river in the skiff and canoe, landing just 
above the bridge at the saw mill hoist, where I awaited 
the return of Abe, who then followed his mate, Ball. 
They soon came back with their money, and we crossed 
to the north bank, where Knoxville comes down to the 
river edge. Up the creek six rods we tied our boats— 
mine with a lock—then fifty yards away we went to Mrs. 
Cate’s, who keeps a “boarding house.” I was chilled by 
a cold wind and downcast. The long, steady wear of the 
trip was telling heavily on me. 

The city “life,” the rattle and crack of planks dropped 
in unloading a scow, the distant hum of industry which 
is felt rather than heard, the creaking as horses strained 





What the river gave 


to their loads, the rustle—cold and hurried—of the river 
pouring by, all sounds cheerful if one is in the proper 
frame of mind, were dismal and heavy in the heart I had. 

The two raftsmen were now gone from me in tasks of 
their own, buying and learning when they could go home 
by train, They boughts hats for children, shoes for wives, 
trousers and the like during the evening from the stores 
known to all raftsmen, but apart from those on Jay street, 
where the leading town folks purchase their necessities. 
“Come down on a raft?” a storekeeper would say, or 
“How many logz you bringg thees time, henh?” 

My raftsmen met acquaintances, and so I went to bed 
rather than participate in the pleasures raftsmen find in 
the city. 

Next day I went to see Lewis Hopkins, whose varied 
experiences afield in Tennessee have often come to the 
notice of Forest AND STREAM readers. The young lady 
at the post office who gave me my mail told me where I 
would find him, with an expression on her face indicating 
that she wondered what a chap like me wanted of him. 
Mr. Hopkins forgave my appearance under the circum- 
stances. 

“Do you know, Mr. Spears,” he said, “it seems to me 
that. for a man who's taking a walk, you’re having more 
kinds of rides than anybody I ever saw—stages, wagons. 
cars, canal boats—and now you're in a yawl; and your 
descriptions of how lame and tired you got—why it actu- 
ally made me tired to read them.” 

I answered letters and wrote nearly all day on the 
3Ist inst., and in the evening walked around town. One 
boy remarking my knickerbockers said to another, “Say, 
Pete, ayant that the biggest small boy ye ever seen?” 

I thought I had seen a negro—a real black one—but it 
was at Knoxville that I saw the “real article.” She was 
in a street car. She wasn’t yellow, she wasn’t brown, she 
wasn’t even an ordinary black. Her lips were as red as 
the two-cent stamp on a Government envelope, and that 
red was in contrast with a black so dense that where the 
electric light struck full it looked gray compared to the 
illuminated shadows. No trace of brown was in the 
whites of her eyes. I stopped and looked after that car 
till it was out of sight. 

More than two months had elapsed since I had been in 
a city. The noise, the bright lights, the crowds of people 
stirring, made a scene curiously moving and interesting 
to me. Though I was back to Mrs. Cate’s at 8:30 P. M., 
all were abed there. The river people are early risers and 
must needs go to sleep early in the day. 7 

At dawn the boarding house was astir. It was noted 
that the river was rising, and there was a rumor of more 
raftsmen coming. In the afternoon I went again to Mr. 
Hopkins’ office, and thence to his home, through the 
college grounds. It is a noble site for an institution of 
learning, on a hill, where there are trees all ’round the 
great buildings. Rather emblematical. it seemed to me, was 
the situation—one must follow an uphill path to get an 
education, but it is a pleasant one to follow—the rougher 
the trail the more beautiful the scenery is the rule. 

Not more than once or twice during the months I was 
on the trail had I been within the limits of a “refined” 
home. I'll not try to describe my feelings when I found 
myself in the residence of Lewis Hopkins, ’way up on a 
hill at the corner where a fort had stood fire during the 
war days of the ’60’s, with the city turmoil far below and 
the quiet that pervades the localities where the well-bred 
live all ’round me. I looked back on the scenes I had 
come through—the trapper’s cabin up in Virgin‘a, the 
hunter’s, the Pennsylvania lumbermen, the long drawn 
trail with its rocks, stones, mud, dust, slush, its sunshines, 
shadows, glooms and gray murks, the weary miles and 
the ones nature made easy and joyous ones, the many 
moods that had flitted by. in medleys, pleasures, surprises, 
discouragement, strung through by endurance from the 
start to then. It was confusing. Details of the supper 
may be omitted all but two of them. Beefsteak that 
was memorable and apple butter. I often wondered why 
apple butter was so named; now the hostess enlightened 
me. What I had previously eaten was only a thick apple 
sauce, boiled for hours till it was all to pieces. That was 
good and “would do,” but the real apple butter was 
cooked longer, boiled till it thickened and the “pieces” 
amalgamated into a jelly which weuld stand alone and 
slice. Like all good things—the better they are the more 
one has to work for them—the best apple butter requires 
constant attention and extreme care in the stirring to pre- 
vent burning. The result, as I saw and ate of it—as I 
see and remember it now—was delicious. 

A 16-gauge Parker was the favorite weapon of Mr. 
Hopkins. At this I had a look, and recalled it many 
times afterward down in Alabama, where the ducks flew 
by. Some time or other I started down to Cate’s, but I 
turned into other streets and wandered around the city 
und across the great white-arched bridge first in an agony 
of homesickness. = 

On the following day I went to the Second Presbyterian 
Church, to which Mr. Hopkins had invited me, with the 
assurance that my rugged garb was no impediment to 
the pleasure that would be felt if I came. It was so, and 
with unmarred pleasure I heard good sing’ng, earnest 
preaching and saw devout attention on every side. In 
the evening I came again.’ 

On the Monday morning, Feb. 23. I paddled out of 
the mouth of the creek at 8:15 o'clock. Some of the 
boys on the hay barge called “good luck” after me. I 
saw the man whom I met in the road on my way to 
Sneedville, and also up the Holston turning over a scow, 
and had a word or two with him. 

A few miles down the river I had an opportunity to 
examine a dead buzzard. It was shot through the body 
and fell hissing to the ground. Instead of throwing its 
head back as hawks and other mortally wounded birds 
usually do, this bird doubled its head down between its 
legs and spread its wings up like an eagle. It-was a dirty 
bird, and its back showed that it roosted under other 
birds. 

It was a cold day. Two pairs of woolen stockings did 
not keep my feet warm. Nevertheless I kept on the river 
all day long. Toward dark I found R. L. Cappocks in the 
woods that came down to the river, and there I was held 
all Tuesday by a gale of wind that was very cold, with 
flakes of snow in it. A mile or so above me was a house- 
boat, thirty feet long, twelve feet wide and seven feet 
high, in which a man lived alone. He built it at Boyd’s 
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Ferry, two miles above Knoxville. He has been in it five 
years, trapping and fishing for a living. 

I had come forty-five miles. On Wednesday morning 
my boat was high and dry, the river having fallen several 
feet. It was frozen fast to the mud moreover. But I 
pried it loose and shoved off with all my stuff aboard. It 
leaked three inches in two minutes. It had dried out in 
the cold wind, so I came ashore and pulled it out, turned 
it over and caulked it tight with rope yarn. At 9:15 
o'clock -I started again, rather more disheartened than 
the mishap called for. But quickly the spell which float- 
ing on the river casts on one asserted itself. 

My diary says: “Ate frozen cornbread and iced apple 
butter for dinner. Cold, but windless, the river growing 
constantly wider.” Passed London, of Civil War note, at 
the upper landing at 1:30 P. M. Seven miles down the 
river I reached the lower landing, which was only a mile 
from the upper by land across the neck. 

Late in the afternoon the air grew chilly and there was 
a sharp dryness and sting in it. The kind of an “even- 
ing” that settles heavy and lonesome in the heart of a 
traveler. I saw some raftsmen at work on their ‘craft 
straight across the river as I came down behind an island. 
With great difficulty I crossed to them. One was W. E. 
Roberts, of Greer, Roane county, Tenn. He, his father 
and some brothers were going to take 200 logs to Chatta- 
nooga in a week. A river man, “he knowed what it was 
trying to find a place to sleep.” For supper we had corn 
bread, eggs, pork, tomato sauce, coffee and sorghum. It 
was good and satisfying. 

There was “meetin’” in Dogwood school house a 
couple of miles away that night, and we went to it, Roberts 
and I, while Mrs. Roberts, a comely woman, stopped at 
his father’s. The preaching was energetic, with more 
said of the torments than of the pleasures in the future 
existence. . 


I was twelve miles from Kingston when I started next 
morning. There I hoped for mail, so I paddled harder 
than usual. I took the wrong “chute” past an island, but 
passed a fish trap dam there safely on the high water. I 
put up several ducks, saw many buzzards and a great 
flock of blackbirds. The trees had many clumps of mistle- 
toe in them. The miles seemed long, the hours passed 
very slowly. I took the wrong chute again round a big 
island, and traveled miles further than need be. 


At last I saw far ahead a point. It was the mouth of 


linch River, which I had crossed at Sneedville. When 
half a mile from it I saw two long rafts, one ahead of 
the other just coming out of Clinch. They had yellow 
shacks, or “bunks” on them, and I drove my paddle 
deep in the water for long strokes at that, reached the 
ferry at the point, ran up the bank to the ferryman’s, and 
learned that Kingston was a mile up the Clinch. I ran 
for the post office, reached it, and got my mail, then 
started back to the boat. The ferryman guessed the rafts 
were at Hood’s Ferry by that time, four miles or so away. 
I got into my boat and started away in pursuit of the 
raftsmen. For a long while I had heard that these men 
were the hard class of people, who went heavily armed, 


and once they reached their destination, Chattanooga, 
liquored up and then fought. all the way home again on 
the railroad train to Knoxville, and from there to the 
Clinch country in their wagons. Naturally I wanted to 
see that kind, and so I started on the chase to overhaul 
them. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 








dlatuyal History. 
ee ' 
The Eel and its Migration. 


AMONG undomesticated creatures none is probably more 
generally known to civilized man, or forms a larger con- 
tribution to his dietary, than the humble eel, and yet, 
despite recent additions to our knowledge, of few can it 
be said that we know so little. Unique in movement, in 
habit and in organization, affecting darkness and secrecy 
in all its doings, this mysterious fish has been the wonder- 
ment of the ancient and modern world. Sages of old 
vainly speculated as to the mode and locality of its repro- 
duction, its untracked goings and comings, and to the 
ardent naturalist of to-day, the most assiduous and pains- 
taking investigations have afforded but a partial solution 
of the enigma of ages. ; 

Like many, perhaps most of its fellow denizens of the 
under depths of the sea, the eel has a continuous dorsal 
and caudal fin, fringing the greater portion of its upper 
and lower body, but its progression is mainly effected 
by the motions of its powerful tail, which is flattened like 
a paddle. Probably much of the remarkable strength 
of this propulsive organ is due to its possession of a sub- 
sidiary heart, for the eel has really two, the caudal acting 
as a reinforcing pump, and maintaining an active cir- 
culation in a remote portion of the body. Whatever may 
be the eel’s singleness of thought, its two hearts do not 
beat as one, the caudal pulsating more than twice as fast 
as the pulmonic heart. Eels’ tails are very sensitive, a 
blow thereupon will paralyze the creature, and this sensi- 
tiveness, doubtless, contributes to the hand-like action 
of the member, for, if confined in a pail, it will grasp 
the edge herewith and lift itself over; so, too, will it 
search out a weak place in a trap and then wriggle out 
backward. ' 

In the water eels dart about with consummate grace, 
turning with the utmost readiness in the shortest possible 
space, the head being well on its way in a new direction 
before the tail has deviated from the old. Almost amphi- 
bious, their possession of a gill sac enables them, when 
out of the water, to keep the gill passages moist and to 
vivify their blood with oxygen. They are thus enabled to 
make their way into the most unlooked-for places; into 
isolated ponds, which they must often colonize unassisted 
by man; into wells, into the water tanks upon the house 
top, and into the rain water butt below; they will stop 
the flow of the water tap; indeed, wherever water runs 
or stands they seem to penetrate. Often at the period of 
their annual migration eels of considerable size have been 
detected making their way straight from one piece of 
water to another, led, in perhaps all these instances, iby 
an unerring perception that enables them to 


the exact, though hidden, location of masses of their 
native element. 

The eel’s widespread diffusion, its frequent attainment 
of an abode often seemingly inaccessible, is, as a rule, the 
accomplishment of the elver or young eel, that, in its 
season, ascends our waterways in countless myriads. 
Varying according to climate or locality, sometimes in the 
summer, but usually in the spring, the elvers make their 
appearance as worm-like creatures three or four inches 
long, and about as thick as a stout darning needle. Emerg- 
ing from the depths of the sea, in numbers almost trans- 
cending belief, they approach the land, ascending every 
stream and tributary, every bay, cove and inlet. Curiously 
reversing the habit of the adult eel, the elvers travel by 
day and not by night, in the smaller or less contentious 
streams they may ascend dispersedly, each apparently 
traveling according to his own sweet will and usually upon 
the side where the current is slowest. In large rivers 
they form themselves in a closely compacted shoal, per- 
haps because of their habit of massing themselves in 
deep waters, as sheep do for mutual protection. With 
the elvers this massed formations is a closely compacted 
column, termed an eel rope, which may extend for miles. 
The perseverance of these little creatures is extraordinary. 
They will essay the most formidable obstacles, regardless 
of the multitudes that may perish. Upon the Thames 
River in England are large flood gates, sometimes twenty 
feet high, whose vertical steeps the elvers will climb in 
myriads, the dark green mossy vegetation covering the 
face of the ascent being almost hidden by the gray-brown 
mass of the aspiring swarm, from which will occasionally 
flash out the lighter tint of the under surface of some 
erratic climber. Sometimes the obstacle may be deficient 
in moisture, or present other difficulties, and then, as 
one writer states, “those that die stick to their posts, 
others getting a little higher meet with the same fate, un- 
til at last a sufficient layer is formed to enable the succes- 
sive swarms to overcome the dangers of the passage.”’ 
Wherever there is moisture they will go, undue exposure 
upon dry surfases involving loss of the bodily fluids and 
consequently death of the wanderer. Even a jet of water 
issuing from a crevice in a flood gate they have been 
observed to spirally ascend upon the outside of the falling 
column, and, attaining its summit, proceed upon their 
up-stream journey. This feat is analagous to the trout’s 
zigzag ascent of the face of a vertical waterfall; the eel’s 
spiral and the trout’s criss-cross motion being obviously 
devices to overcome the force of the descending current. 
Surmounting with indomitable persistence the most varied 
and difficult obstacles, creeping wherever moisture is, and 
often where it is not, over grass, timber or stone, it is 
evident that the tiny elvers should sometimes worm their 
way into the most surprising places and then develop into 
eelhood. To some places of mysterious attainment the 
little creatures are apparently guided by that singular con- 
sciousness of the neighborhood of water so often pos- 
sessed by the higher animals and sometimes by man him- 
self, for, except with such occult endowment, their pres- 
ence in water tanks, rain butts, etc., is inexplicable. 

So translucent are these elvers that the outline of the 
brain can be traced behind the gill chambers, the principal 
heart can also be observed as well as the liver and other 
organs. Under the microscope the structure of the dark 
red heart becomes visible, together with its regular, uni- 
form beat, the flow of the blood toward the gills, the 
pulsation of the gill arches, etc., and with the same in- 
strument, the secondary, or caudal, heart stands revealed. 

The eel is not found in South America, or the ‘west 
coast of Africa and North America, its attempted intro- 
duction by the U. S. Fish Commission upon the Pacific 
coast having failed. In Europe it is found as high as 64.30 
degrees north latitude; it is absent from the Danube, Volga 
and other rivers flowing into the Caspian and Black seas, 
but in nearly all others upon the continent it is abundant. 
So is it also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in Lake On- 
tario, the lower and middle Mississippi, but beyond these 
limits its presence is accidental and temporary, for, with- 
out ready access to the sea, it cannot propagate its kind. 
When so debarred, it often attains a great size, the vital 
energy dissipated in the reproductive process being ap- 
parently in such cases expended in bodily growth and 
development. It is very probable that many of the female 
eels are barren, and though having easy access to the 
sea, abide in fresh water. Such probably are the eels of 
extraordinary size and weights“here given. One mem- 


. tioned by Daniel in his “Field Sports,” 40 pounds; an- 


other in Land and Water of Oct. 28, 1867, 58 inches long, 
1714 inches girth, weight 36 pounds; London Field, July 
15, 1882, one weighing 3014 pounds. 

Among the many aberrancies of this mysterious fish is 
its tenacity of life; cut up into lengths, the dissevered 
fragments continue to’ manifest muscular contractions, 
and it is credibly asserted that such dissociated portions 
have been known, to the horror of an unwitting cook, to 
leap from the frying pan into the fire. Inhabiting both 
polar and tropical waters, and tolerant of a higher tem- 
perature than most fish, it perishes at 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit. A notable peculiarity of the eel is the toxicity of 
its blood, a discovery of quite recent date. Experiments 
with eel serum injected into the circulation of animals 
have shown, almost invariably, fatal results. A fourteen- 
pound dog succumbed in seven minutes to the inoculation 
of but half a centimeter, or about an eighth of a dram 
of the serum, which is asserted to be three times more 
poisonous than that of the viper. Many of the experi- 
ments with the serum were conducted with the hope that 
it would prove antidotal to snake poisons, or be otherwise 
of therapeutic value, and some measure of encouragement 
has been given. Eels seem to be much affected by elec- 
tricity, atmospheric concussion or disturbance; thus, in a 
thunderstorm, a well-colonized pond has been described 
as “fairly boiling with them.” Eel fishers sometimes avail 
themselves of this susceptibility by resorting to imitation 
thunder—i. e., drum tapping, the resulting commotion in 
the distracted eel community facilitating individual cap- 
tures. Another remarkable characteristgc of the eel, its 
repugnance to light and choice of the darkest places, also 
contributes to its destruction. A trap formed by a com- 
mon coffee bag stuffed with straw, a few scraps of meat 
and stones enough to sink it is left a couple of days in 
the water, and when raised is generally found to be a 
wriggling mass, the eels probably abiding in the straw 
because of the darkness afforded. Before immersion, the 
mouth of the bag should be tied and two or three holes 


made in the coarse sacking by pulling it apart wi 
breaking the strands. nee ei _ 

The adult eel always frequents the most sha 

places, and is most active at night; but its aversion to 
light is most marked at the period of its migration in the 
deep sea, perhaps the most mysterious of the Many si 
lar performances of this strangest of fish. The in- 
creased aversion to light is, doubtless, the initial deve 
ment of a sensibility incident to its abode in the rayless 
caverns of the deep, for with an approach thereto an 
adaptation to abyssal conditions is necessitated. For 
their seaward journey they invariably choose the dark. 
est of nights, a moonless sky overhung with clouds cx. 
cites a lively exodus, and if it be stormy, it still further 
favors their silent and shrouded departure. A change of 
wind, a clap of thunder, a cloudy, becoming a dear, ni 
will occasion a suspension of moyement. In some Engli 
rivers they have the singular habit of descending in large, 
solid balls, one to two feet in diameter, heads in and 
tails out, the momentum of these living spheres 
often sufficient to carry away the fishermen’s nets. This 
freak is not unlikely a manifestation of their intolerance 
of light, for, packed in such manner, the fluvial voyage 
can be- accomplished in the utter and complete darkness 
that they seem to covet. According to English obserya. 
tion, big and little start on this unknown voyage, and big 
and little likewise remain behind, the latter bedding them. 
selves in the soft mud, thus escaping the garish light and 
the wintry cold. Sooner or later, however, all seem to 
go down to the voiceless depths of the sea, and none 
that go ever return. It is probable that the exactions 
of parentage are so exhausting as to involve the death of 
the fish, that like an annual plant concentrating all its 
energy upon the development of its seeds, the eel expends 
all its vitality in the continuance of its species. In her 
descent to the shadows that close upon her self-sacrificing 
existence, the mother eel is burdened with the promise of 
a contribution of nine million to the coming generation, 
of — fecundity the returning myriads are the obvious 
result. 
_ There seems to be little reason to doubt that the eel, in 
its seaward migration, seeks a darkness that, in human 
view, is utter and complete, not halting until attaining a 
depth so profound as to exclude every glimmer of de- 
scending light. The investigations of Forel show that 
at a depth of 400 meters, or about 225 fathoms, the in- 
tensity of the light is so diminished that it affects but little 
the most sensitive photographic plate. Eels, however, 
descend deeper than this, their spawning stratum being 
at least 500 meters, or about 275 fathoms, below the sur- 
face. With its approach to these inky depths the eel not 
only appears to develop an added repugnance to solar 
lights, but, perhaps, also, a different ocular sense, its 
eyes undergoing a marked enlargement. The eye of the 
camera is so sensitive that it discerns stars otherwise un- 
revealed by the most powerful telescopes, and yet seems 
unable to detect solar light in the watery caverns wherein 
the eel abides. To what purpose then is the enlarged eye? 
It may not unreasonably be assumed that while the ordi- 
nary light rays are absorbed in traversing the watery 
depths, others of a different character like the X rays 
may have a greater power of penetration, and that to such 
does the eel’s eye become adapted. However this may be, 
it seems certain that the character of the light- exciting 
the ocular sense of deep-sea fishes is different from that 
upon which our vision is dependent. 

That eels resort to oceanic abysses with the object of 
spawning was demonstrated by Grassi, an Italian natural- 
ist, his discovery, announced in 1896, solving a question 
that had vexed the subtle intellect of an Aristotle and 
many a master mind before and since. From time imme- 
morial there has been occasionally found upon the surface 
of the deep and along its coasts singular creatures that, 
from their extreme transparency have been styled “glass 
fish.” These organisms are flat, very attenuated, and of 
uniform breadth, like a piece of ribbon, the thickness of 
which they will but little exceed. Blood and viscera are 
colorless, head small, teeth large, the eyes are large, promi- 
nent and brilliant, like silver discs, forming the only 
opaque portion of the body. In the water it is almost 
invisible, being so completely diaphanous that the type 


upon this printed page could probably be easily read . 


through it, if suitably placed. The dorsal and caudal 
fins blend into one another, much like those of the parent 
eel, for these singular formations are the progeny of 
that equally singular fish. As the eel larva develops into 
the elver, the large, bristle-like teeth disappear, the flat- 
tened body becomes rounder and shorter, and color is 
assumed, the entire metamorphosis probably requiring a 
year for its accomplishment. A. H. Gouraup. 
[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Thomas W. Fraine. 


THomAs W. FRAINeE, a well-known taxidermist of this 
city, died May 5. Mr. Fraine was born in Barnstable- 
ville, Devonshire, England, in 1846, and thirty-five years 
ago came to this country and settled in Rochester, where 
he had resided ever since. Although an Englishman by 
birth, he had always prided himself upon his American 
citizenship and took a lively interest in the affairs of the 
city of his adoption. Early in life he took up the study 
of taxidermy and became an expert in its application. His 
fame as a taxidermist was national, and at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1901 his exhibit received the highest award. 

Spoils of the chase found their way to him from all 
parts of the country, and work was habitually intrusted 
to him by such well-known hunters of big game as Caspar 
Whitney, Rev. William L. Rainsford, of New York 
city; E. H. Litchfield, Rutherford Stuyvesant, Austin 
Corbin and others. For the past eleven consecutive years 
he was instructor in Prof. Arey’s natural science camp at 
Canandaigua Lake, and his classes did much toward the 
building up of that popular summer school. He was 
thoroughly the master of his art, and dead skins became 
almost lifelike under the touch of his hands. He was a 
passionate lover of nature, which gave him the inspiration 
of an artist in mounting specimens. Animals and birds 
had a personal interest to him, and he knew them as he 
knew people. Mr. Fraine was an enthusiastic sportsman 
and his laboratory was a favorite place for hunters and 
fishermen, who enjoyed seeing him at work, as well as his 
interesting tales of hunting and fishing—Rochester (N. 
Y.) Union and Advertiser. a 
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Baboons in Cape Colony. 


Tue baboons are a source of great trouble and loss to 
the farmers in the more mountainous parts of Cape 
Colony. These pests lay the lands under contribution 
jor their support, and the sheep-and goats under con- 
tribution for their pleasure. It is a favorite amusement 
jor a group of baboons to surround an unfortunate sheep 
or goat and literally tear the poor animal to pieces. So 
the farmer takes his revenge by hunting the animals 
down, and, for a time, at least, ridding his farm of their 

ence. 

When a baboon hunt is on the tapis all the neighbors 
jend a hand. These hunts are invariably carried out in 
the early morning. About midnight on the eve of the 
appointed day all the neighbors arrive at the rendezvous, 
each bringing one or two natives with him to act as bear- 
ers, and help generally in any way that may be neces- 
sary. The hill where the baboons congregate is sur- 
rounded, and the natives stationed at different points all 
round it. As the parties climb slowly and laboriously 
up the sides of the incline the harsh bark of the sentinel 
can be heard, and the rest of the quarry, taking warn- 
ing, hurry to stow themselves away in their accustomed 
nooks and crannies. Then the hunters wait, with what 
patience they can muster, until the first streaks of dawn 
appear in the heavens. As sooneas this occurs one or 
two baboons come out to reconnoiter. “Crack” go the 
guns, and these have met their doom. The report of the 
frearms alarms the others, and they rush out to make 
their escape, but they are hemmed in. From every side 
the guns speak, and baboon after baboon pays toll to the 
farmers’ vengeance. One or two may escape, but the 
number of those who do succeed in getting away is very 
trifling. Then the hunters collect their spoil. The tails 
are cut off and given to the natives as payment for their 
help, who take them into the nearest magistracy and 
receive 38S. apiece for them, the reward offered by the 
Government. After which the hunters return fully pre- 
pared to do justice to a substantial breakfast at their 

t’s farm. , ; 

y oe is a lack of sport about baboon hunting which 
prevents it appealing to the average EngJishman, but 
the farmers do not look on the matter in this light at all. 
It is stern necessity that compels them to act in this 
way. The baboon is very human in some respects. If 
an animal is wounded it places its “hands” over the 
wound and tries to staunch the flow of blood. Seen in 
the early morning, when the mist is just clearing off the 
mountain, an “old man” baboon looks, at a short dis- 
tance, exactly like an old man, and their piercing shrieks 
as the bullets strike them all help to give the hunt the 
appearance of a human battue. Those that are wounded 
on these occasions are dispatched by the natives, who 
bring their assegais with them for the purpose. The only 
element of danger in one of these hunts is that in their 
excitement some of the younger members of the party are 
liable to move from their proper positions. If they do 
this they stand a great chance of receiving a bullet, and 
many accidents have occurred from this lack of caution. 

Sometimes the baboons become sufficiently bold as to 
visit the farm in the day time. This occurred on one oc- 
casion at a farm where I was staying in the Sneeuberg 
district. The animal entered into one of the outhouses. 
One of the boys had noticed the baboon go into the 
building, and hastened up and made fast the door. Then 
he informed us of what he had done. The owner of this 
farm possessed a very fierce mastiff. . 
sport,” he said, “we'll put Nero in the house with the 
‘old man.’” The dog was sent for, and we went to the 
outhouse and opened the door and let it in. The uproar 
inside for the next few minutes was something alarming. 
Then it died away. “Nero’s finished him off,” said our 
host, “‘let’s go in.” So we opened wide the door and 
walked in. As the last of us walked in the baboon sprang 
up from the corner, where it had evidently gone on hear- 
ing our approach, and darted through the open door and 
away. In the opposite corner was poor Nero, stretched 
out, a mass of bleeding wounds, groaning piteously. It 
was a revelation to all of us of the fighting qualities of 
the “old man” baboon. After this it was easy for us to 
understand how these animals, with a couple of strokes, 
can literally tear all the flesh away from the breast of a 
sheep—London Field. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp STREAM. 


Forest Reserves as Game Preserves. 











The Black Mesa Forest Reserve of Arizona and its 
Availability as a Game Preserve. 


BY E. W. NELSON. 


Tue Black Mesa Forest Reserve lies in central-eastern 
Arizona and contains 1,658,880 acres, is about 180 miles 
long in a northwesterly and southeasterly direction and a 
direct continuation southeasterly from the San Francisco 
Mountain Forest Reserve. On the north it contains a 
part of the Mogollon Mesa, which is covered with a mag- 
nificent open forest of Arizona yellow pine (Pinus pon- 
derosa), in which there is an abundance of bunch grass 
and here and there are beautiful grassy parks. To the 
southeast the reserve covers a large part of the White 
Mountains, one of the largest areas of generally high ele- 
vation in Arizona. The yellow pine forest, similar in 
character to that on the Mogollon Mesa, is found over a 
large part of the reserve between 7,000 and 8,500 feet alti- 
tude, and its general character is shown in the accom- 
Panying view. ~ 
_ The irregularity in outline of the Black Mesa Reserve 
is shown in detail on the map. There is a large compact 
area at each end joined by a long narrow strip, very irre- 
gular in outline and less than a township broad at various 
Points. It lies along the southern border of the Great 
Colorado Plateau and covers the southern and western 
borders of the basin of the Little Colorado River. Taken 


“We'll have some~ 


as a whole, this reserve includes some of the wildest and 
most attractive mountain scenery in the West. 

Owing to the wide separation of the two main areas of 
the reserve, and certain differences in physical character, 
they will be described separately, beginning with the 
northwestern and middle areas which are similar in 
character. 


The Northwestern Section of the Black Mesa Reserve. 


With the exception of an area in the extreme western 
part, which drains into the Rio Verde, -practically all of 
this portion of the reserve lies along the upper border of 
the basin of the Little Colorado. It is a continuation of 
the general easy slope which begins about 5,000 feet on 
the river and extends back so gradually at first that it is 
frequently almost imperceptible, but by degrees becomes 
more rolling and steeper until the summit is reached at an 
altitude of from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. The reserve occupies 
the upper portion of this slope which has more the form 
of a mountainous plateau country, scored by deep and 
rugged cafions, than of a typical mountain range. From 
the summit of this elevated divide, with the exception of 
the district draining into the Rio Verde, the southern and 
western slope drops away abruptly several thousand feet 
into Tonto Creek Basin. The top of the huge escarp- 
ment thus formed faces south and west, and is known as 
the rim of Tonto Basin, or, locally, “The Rim.” From the 
summit of this gigantic rocky declivity is obtained an in- 
spiring view of the south, where range after rarige of 
mountains lie spread out to the distant horizon. 

The rolling plateau country sloping toward the Little 
Colorado is heavily scored with deep box cafions often 
hundreds of feet deep and frequently inaccessible for long 
distances. Most of the permanent surface water is found 
in these cafions, and the general drainage is through. them 
down to the lower plains bordering the river. ._The greater 
part of this portion of the reserve is covered with yel- 
low pine forests below which is a belt varying greatiy in 
width, of pinyons, cedars and junipers, interspersed with 
a more or less abundant growth of gramma grass. This 
belt of scrubby conifers contains many open grassy areas, 
and nearer the river gives way to continuous broad grassy 
plains. Nowhere in this district, either among the’ yel- 
low pines or in the lower country, is there much surface 
water; and a large share of the best watering places are 
occupied by sheep owners. ; 

The wild and rugged slopes of Tonto Basin, with their 
southerly exposure, have a more arid character than:the 
area just described. On these slopes yellow pines soon 
give way to pinyons, cedars and junipers, and many 
scrubby oaks, and various spec’es of hardy bushes. The 
watering places are scarce until the bottom of the basin 
is approached. Tonto Basin and its slopes are also occu- 
pied by numerous sheep herds, especially in winter. 

There are several small settlements of farmers, sheep 
and cattle growers within the limits of the narrow strip 
connecting the larger parts of the reserve, notably Show 
Low, Pinetop and Linden. The wagon road from Hol- 
brook, on the Santa Fé Pacific Railroad, to the military 
post at Camp Apache, on the White Mountain Indian 
Reservation, passes through this strip by way of Show 
Low. The old trails through Sunset Pass to Camp Verde 
and across “The Rim” into Tonto Basin traverse the 
northern part of the reserve, and are used by stockmen 
and others at short intervals, except in the middle of 
winter. 

The climate of this section of the reserve is rather 
arid in summer, the rainfall being much more uncertain 
than in the more elevated areas about the San Francisco 
Mountains to the northwest and the White Mountains to 
the southeast. The summers are usually hot and dry, 
the temperature being modified, however, by the altitude. 
Rains sometimes occur during July and August, but are 
more common in the autumn when they are often fol- 
lowed by abundant snowfall. During some seasons snow 
falls to a depth of three or more feet on a level in the 
yellow pine forests and remains until spring. During 
other seasons, however, the snowfall is insignificant and 
much of the ground remains bare during the winter, 
especially on southern exposures. As a matter of course 
the lower slope of the pinyon belt and the grassy plains 
of the Little Colorado, both of which lie outside of the 
reserve, have less and less snow, according to the altitude, 
and it never remains for any very considerable time. On 
the southerly exposure facing Tonto Basin the snow is 
still less permanent. The winter in the yellow pine belt 
extends from November to April. 


Large Game io the Northern Part of the Black Mesa 
Reserve. 


Black-tailed deer, antelope, black and silver tippea 
bears and mountain lions are the large game animals 
which frequent the yellow pine forests in summer. Wild 
turkeys are also common. 

The black-tailed deer are still common and generally 
distributed. In winter the heavy snow drives them to a 
lower range in the pinyon belt toward the Little Colorado 
and also down the slope of Tonto Basin, both of these 
areas lying outside the reserve. The Arizona white-tailed 
deer is resident throughout the year in comparatively 
small numbers on the -brushy slopes of Tonto Basin, and 
sometimes strays up in summer into the border of the 
pine forest. Antelope were once plentiful on the plains 
of the Little Colorado and in summer ranged through the 
open yellow pine forest now included in the reserve. 
They still occur, in very limited nmubers, in this forest 
during the summer, and at the first snowfall descend to 
the lower -border of the pinyon belt and adjacent grassy 
plains. Both species of bears occur throughout the pine 
forests in summer, often following sheep herds. As win- 
ter approaches and the sheep are moved out of the higher 
ranges, many of the bears go over “The Rim” to the 
slopes of Tonto Basin, where they find acorns, juniper 
berries and other food until cold weather causes them 
to hibernate. The mountain lions are always most numer- 
ous on the rugged slopes of Tonto Basin, especially dur- 
ing winter, when sheep and game have left the elevated 
forest. 

From the foregoing notes it is apparent that the north- 
western and middle portions of the Black Mesa Reserve 
are without proper winter range for game within its 


limits, and that the conditions are otherwise unfavor- 


able for their use as game preserves, 


The Southeastern Section of the Black Mesa Rererve. 


The southeastern portion of the reserve remains to be 
considered. The map shows this to be a rectangular area 
about thirty by fifty miles in extent, lying between the 
White Mountain Indian Reservation and the western bor- 
der of New Mexico, and covering the adjacent parts 
of Apache and Graham counties. It includes the eastern 
part of the White Mountains, which culminate in Ord and 
Thomas peaks, rising respectively to 10,266 feet and to 
11,496 feet, on the White Mountain Indian Reservation 
just off the western border of the Forest Resetve. This 
section of the reserve is strikingly more varied in physical 
conditions than the northern portion, as will be shown by 
the following description: 

The northwestern part of this section, next to the 
peaks just mentioned, is an elevated mountainous plateau 
country forming the watershed between the extreme 
headwaters of the Little Colorado on the north and the 
Black and San Francisco rivers, tributaries of the Gila, 
on the south. The divide between the heads of these 
streams is so low that in the midst of the undulating 
country where they rise it is often difficult to determine 
at first sight to which drainage some of the small tribu- 
taries belong. This district is largely of volcanic forma- 
tion and beds of lava cover large tracts, usually overlaid 
with soil on which the forest flourishes. 

The entire northern side of this section is bordered by 
the sloping grassy plains of the Little Colorado, which 
at their upper border have an elevation of 6,500 to 7,500 
feet, and are covered here and there with pinyons, cedars 
and junipers, especially along the sides of the cafions and 
similar slopes. At the upper border of this belt the gen- 
eral slope becomes abruptly mountainous and rises to 
8,000 or 8,500 feet to a broad bench-like suramit, from 
which extends back the elevated plateau country already 
mentioned. This outer slope of the plateau is covered 
with a fine belt of yellow pine forests, similar in charac- 
ter to that found in the northern part of the reserve. Ow- 
ing to the more abrupt character of the northerly slope 
of this belt, and its greater humidity, the forest is more 
varied by firs and aspens, especially along the caiions, 
than is the case further north. Here and there along 
the upper tributaries of the Little Colorado, small valleys 
open out which are frequently wooded and contain beau- 
tiful mountain parks. 

The summit of the elevated plateau country about the 
headwaters of the Little Colorado and Black rivers 
(which is known locally as the “Big Mesa’’), is an ex- 
tended area of rolling grassy plain entirely surrounded by 
forests and varied irregularly by wooded ridges and 
points of timber. This open plain extends in a long 
sweep from a point a few miles south of Springerville 
westward for about fifteen miles along the top of the 
divide to the bases of Ord and Thomas peaks. These ele- 
vated plains are separated from those of the Little Colo- 
rado to the north by the belt of forests already described 
as covering the abrupt northern wall of the plateau. On 
the other sides of the “Big Mesa” an unbroken forest 
extends away over the undulating mountainous country 
as far as the eye can reach. The northerly slopes of the 
higher elevations in this section are covered with spruce 
forest. 

The most varied and beautiful part of the entire Black 
Mesa Reserve lies in the country extending southeasterly 
from Ord and Thomas peaks and immediately south of 
the “Big Mesa.” This is the extreme upper part of the 
basin of Black River, which is formed by numerous little 
streams rising from springs and wet meadows at an ele- 
vation of from 8,500 to 9,500 feet. The little meadows 
form attractive grassy openings in the forest covered in 
summer with a multitude of wild flowers and surrounded 
by the varied foliage of different trees and shrubs. The 
little streams flow down gently sloping courses, which 
gradually deepen to form shallow side cafions leading 
into the main river. Black River is a clear, sparkling 
trout stream at the bottom of a deep, rugged box cajfion, 
cut through a lava bed and forming a series of wildly pic- 
turesque views. The sides of Black River Cafion and its 
small tributaries are well forested. On the cool northerly 
slope the forest is made up of a heavy growth of pines, 
firs, aspens and alder bushes, which give way on the 
southerly slope, where the full force of the sun is felt, 
to a thin growth of pines, grass and a little underbrush. 

At the head of Black River, between 8,000 and 9,000 
feet, there are many nearly level or gently sloping areas, 
sometimes of considerable extent. These are covered 
with open yellow pine forests with many white barked 
aspens scattered here and there, and an abundance of 
grasses and low bushes. This was once a favorite sum- 
mer country for elk, and I have seen there many bushes 
and small saplings which had been twisted and barked by 
bull elk whgle rubbing the velvet from their horns. 

Immediately south and east of Black River lies the 
Prieto Plateau. a well wooded mountain mass rising 
steeply from Black River Cafion to a broad summit about 
9,000 feet in altitude. The northerly slopes of this plateau, 
facing the river, are heavily forested with pines, firs, 
aspens and brushy undergrowth, and are good elk coun- 
try. The summit is cold and damp, with areas of spruce 
thickets and attractive wet meadows scattered here and 
there. Beyond the summit of the plateau to the south and 
east of the country descends abruptly several thousand 
feet, in a series of rocky declivities and sharp spur-like 
ridges, to the cafion of Blue River, a tributary of the San 
Francisco River. This slope, near the summit, is over- 
grown with firs, aspens and pines, which give way, as the 
descent is made, to pinyons, cedar and scrubby oak trees 
and a more or less abundant growth of chaparral. Small 
streams and springs are found in the larger caiions on 
this -slope, while far below at an altitude of about 5,000 
feet lies Blue River. 

The country at the extreme head of Blue River forms 
a great mountain amphitheater, with one side so near the 
upper course of Black River that one can traverse the 
distance between the basins of the two streams in a 
short ride. The descent into the drainage of Blue River 
is very abrupt and is known locally as the “Breaks” of 
Blue River. The scenery of these Breaks nearly, if not 
quite, equals that on “The-Rim” of Tonto Basin in its 
wild magnificence. The vegetation on the “Breaks” shows 
at a glance the milder character of the climate, as com- 
pared —_ that of the more elevated area about the head 
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of Black River. In the midst of the shrubbery growth 
on the “Breaks” there is a fine growth of nutritious 
grasses, which forms excellent winter forage. 

The entire southern part of the reserve lying beyond 
the Prieto Plateau is an excessively broken mountainous 
country, with abrupt changes in altitude from the hot 
cafions, where cottonwoods flourish, to the high ridges 
where pines and firs abound. 

The northeastern part of the section of the reserve un- 
der consideration is cut off from the rest by the valley 
of Nutrioso Creek, a tributary of the Little Colorado, and 
by the headwaters of the San Francisco River. It is a 
limited district, mainly occupied by Escudilla Mountain, 
rising to 10,691 feet, and its foothills. Escudilla Moun- 
tain slopes abruptly to a long truncated summit and is 
heavily forested from base to summit by pines, aspens 
and spruces. On the south the foothills merge into the 
generally mountainous area. On the north, at an altitude 
of about 8,000 feet they merge into the plains of the Little 
Colorado, varied by grassy prairies and irregular belts of 
pinyon timber. 

The upper parts of the Little Colorado and Black rivers, 
above 7,500 feet, are clear and cold and well stocked with 
a native species of small brook trout. 

Owing to the generally elevated character of the south- 
eastern section of the Black Mesa Reserve, containing 
three mountain peaks rising above 10,000 feet, the annual 
precipitation is decidedly greater than elsewhere on the 
reserve. The summer rains are irregular in character, be- 
ing aboundant in some seasons and very scanty in others, 
but there is always enough rainfall about the extreme 
head of Black River to make grass, although there is 
always much hot, dry weather between May and October. 
The fall and winter storms are more certain than those 
of summer, and the parts of the reserve lying above 8,000 
feet are usually buried in snow before spring—frequently 
with several feet of snow ona level. The amount of 
snow increases steadily with increase of altitude. Some 
of the winter storms are severe, and on one occasion while 
ving at an altitude of 7,500 feet, I witnessed a storm 
during which snow fell continuously for nearly two days. 
The weather was perfectly calm at the time, and after the 
first day the pine trees became so loaded that an almost 
continual succession of reports were heard from the break- 
ing of large branches. At the close of the storm there 
was a measured depth of twenty-six inches of snow on a 
level at an altitude of 7,500 feet. A thousand feet lower, 
on the plains of the Little Colorado, a few miles to the 
north, only a foot of snow fell, while at higher altitudes 
the amount was much greater than that measured. 

The summer temperatures are never excessive in this 
section and the winters are mild, although at times reach- 
ing from 15 to 20 degrees below zero. Above 7,500 feet, 
except on sheltered south slopes, snow ordinarily remains 
on the ground from four to five months in sufficient quan- 
tity to practically close this area from winter grazing. 
Cattle, and the antelope which once frequented the “Big 
Mesa” in considerable numbers, appeared to have pre- 
monitions of the coming of the first snow in fall. On 
one occasion, while stopping at a ranch on the plains of 
the Little Colorado, just below the border of the Big 
Mesa country in November, I was surprised to see hun- 
dreds of cattle in an almost endless line coming down 
from the Mesa, intermingled with occasional bands of 
antelope. They were following one of the main trails 
leading from the mountain out on the plains of the Little 
Colorado. Although the sun was shining at the time, 
there was a slight haziness in the atmosphere, and the 
ranchmen assured me that this movement of the stock 
always foretold the approach of a snowstorm. The fol- 
lowing morning the plains around the ranch where I was 
stopping, were covered with six inches of ‘snow, while 
over a foot of snow covered the mountains. Bands of 
half-wild horses ranging on the Big Mesa show more in- 
difference to snow, as they can dig down to the grass, but 
the depth of snow sometimes increases so rapidly that 
the horses become “yarded” and their owners have much 
difficulty in extricating them. 

The southerly slopes leading down from the divide to 
the lower altitudes along the Black River and the Breaks 
of the Blue are sheltered from the cold northerly winds 
of the Little Colorado Valley, while the greater natural 
warmth of the situation aids in preventing any serious 
accumulation of snow. As a result this entire portion 
of the reserve forms an ideal winter game range, with an 
abundance of grass and edible bushes. The varied char- 
acter of the country about the head of Black River makes 
it an equally favorable summer range for game, and that 
this conjunction of summer and winter ranges is appre- 
ciated by the game animals is shown by the fact that this 
district is probably the best game country in all Arizona. 


Large Game in the Southeastern Part of the Black 
Mesa Reserve. 


The large game found in this section of the reserve in- 
cludes the elk, black-tailed deer, Arizqna white-tailed 
deer, black and silver-tipped bears, mountain lions and 
wildcats, timber wolves and coyotes. : 

Elk were formerly found over most of the pine and fir 
forested’ parts of this section of the reserve, but were 
already becoming rather scarce in 1885, and, although 
they were still found there in 1897, it is now a question 
whether any survive or not. If they still survive, they 
are restricted to a limited area about the head of Black 
River from Ord Peak to the Prieto Plateau. Black-tailed 
deer are still common and their summer range extends 
more or less generally over all of the forested part of this 
section above 7,500 feet. In winter only a few stray in- 
dividuals remain within the reserve on the Little Colorado 
side, but a number range out into the pinyon country on 
the plains of the Little Colorado. The country about 
the head of Black River is a favorite summer range of 
this deer, but in winter they gradually retreat before the 
heavy snowfall to the sheltered cafions along Black River 
and the Breaks of the Blue. In September and October 
the old males keep by themselves in parties of from four 
to ten and range through the glades of the yellow pine 


” forest. 


The Arizona white-tailed. deer is not found on the part 
of the reserve drained by the Little Colorado River, but is 
abundant in the basin of Blue River, and sasgss in sum- 
mer up into the lower part of the yellow pine forest along 
Black River. They retreat before the early snows to 
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the Breaks of the Blue, where they are very numerous. 
During hunting trips into their haunts in October and 
November, I have several times seen herds of these deer 
numbering from thirty to forty, both before and after 
the first snowfall. Antelope formerly ranged up in sum- 
mer from the plains of the Little Colorado over the 
grassy Big Mesa country and through the surrounding 
open pine forest, retreating to the plains in the autumn, 
but they are now nearly or quite exterminated in that 
section. Bears of both species wander irregularly over 
most of the reserve, in summer, but are most numerous 
on the Breaks of the Blue and about the head of Black 
River. In autumn, previous to their hibernation, they 
descend along the cafion of the Black River and among 
the Breaks of the Blue, where acorns and other food is 
abundant. Mountain lions also wander over all parts of 
the reserve, but are common only in the rough country 
along the Blue. Wildcats are rather common and widely 
distributed, but are far more numerous on the Black and 
the Blue rivers. Timber wolves were once rather com- 
mon, but are now nearly extinct, owing to their persecu- 
tion by owners of sheep and cattle. Coyotes occur in 


* this district occasionally in summer. Wild turkeys are 
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found more or less generally throughout this section of 
the reserve, retreating in winter to the warmer country 
along the Breaks of the Blue and the cafion of Black 
River, where they sometimes gather in very large flocks. 


Notes on Settlements, Roads ard Other Matters. 


The greater part of this section of the Black Mesa Re- 
serve is unsettled, but the northeastern corner along 
Nutrioso Creek and the head of San Francisco River is 
traversed by a wagon road leading to Springerville. 
Within the limits of the reservation on this road are two 
small farming villages of Nutrioso and Alpine. The 
owners of these small farms along the valleys of these 
streams also raise a limited number of cattle and horses 
on the surrounding hills. A few claims are also held at 
scattered points along the extreme northern edge of the 
reserve, between Springerville and Nutrioso. Between 
1883 and 1895 several herds of cattle were grazed on the 
head of Black River and ranged in winter down on the 
Breaks of the Blue and the cafions of Black River; but 
I understand that these ranges have since been abandoned 
by the cattlemen. For some years the sheep men have 
grazed their flocks in summer over the Big Mesa coun- 
try and through the surrounding open forest. In addition 
to the damage done by the grazing of the sheep, the care- 
lessness of the herders in starting forest fires has resulted 
in some destruction to the timber. Fortunately, the per- 
manent settlers on this section of the reserve are located 
in the northeastern corner, which is the least suitable 
portion of the tract for game. In addition to the wagon 
road from Springerville to Nutrioso, another road has 
been made from Springerville south across the Big Mesa 
to the head of Black River. Trails run from Nutrioso 
and Springerville to the head of Blue River and down 
it to the copper mining town of Clifton, but are little 
used. At various times scattered settlers have located 
along the Blue and cultivated small garden patches. The 
first of these settlers were killed by the Apaches, and I 
am unable to say whether these farms are now occupied 
or not. In any case, the conditions along the upper Blue 
are entirely unsuited for successful farming. 

Perhaps the most serious menace to the successful 
preservation of game on this tract is its proximity to the 
White Mountain Indian Reservation. This reservation 
not only takes in some of the finest game country imme- 
diately bordering the timber reserve, including Ord and 
Thomas peaks, but is often visited by hunting parties 
of Indians. 

During spring and early summer all of the yellow pine 
and fir country in this section is subjected to a plague 
of tabano flies, which are about the size of large horse 
flies. These flies swarm in great numbers and attack 
stock and game so viciously that as a consequence the 
animals are frequently much reduced in flesh. The 
Apaches take advantage of this plague to set fires to the 
forest and lie in wait for the game which has taken 
shelter in the smoke to rid itself from the flies. In this 
way the Indians kill large numbers of breeding deer, and 
at the same time destroy considerable areas of forest. 
While on a visit to this district in the summer of 1899 
Mr. Pinchot saw the smoke of five forest fires at different 
places in the mountains, which had been set by hunting 
parties of Indians for the purpose. The only method by 
which not only the game, but the forest along the western 
side of this reserve can be successfully protected, will be 
to have the western border of the forest reserve extended 
to take in a belt eight to twelve miles wide of the Indian 
reservation. This would include Ord and Thomas peaks 
and would serve efficiently to protect the country about 
so cea of the rivers from these destructive in- 
Toads. 
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The northern border of this section of the reserve j, 
about one hundred miles by wagon road from the neg. 
est point on the Santa Fé Pacific Railroad. Seven mj 
from its northern border is the town of Springerville with 
a few hundred inhabitants in its vicinity engaged in farm. 
ing, cattle and sheep growing. From Springerv'lle: nogth 
extends the plains of the Little Colorado to St. Johns, th. 
county seat of Apache county, containing a few’ hua. 
dred people. To the south and east of the reserve ther 
are no towns for some distance, except a few small settle. 
ments along the course of the San Francisco River jp 
New Mexico, which are far removed from the part of 
the reserve which is most suitable for game. The fact 
that deer continue abundant in the district about the 
head of Black River, although hunted at all seasons for 
many years, and the continuance there of elk for so lon 
under the same conditions, is good evidence of the fayor. 
able conditions existing in that section for game. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST, 


New Sporting Clubs. 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 10.—The Fox Lake Hunting ang 
Fishing Club, of Wisconsin, has been incorporated, with 
twenty-two members, among whom are Senator Green 
Senator Roehr, Chas. Pfister, Attorney Walker, Judge 
Neeland and other preminent Milwaukee gentlemen. The 
grounds will be on Fox Lake, Wis., where a ten-room dub 





_house will at once be erected. 


Very interesting news is it that the “Saginaw Crowd” 
of Michigan. including such well-known gentlemen as 
Messrs. W. B. Mershon, Watts S. Humphreys, Geo, B 
Morley, Farnham Lyon, C. H. Davis and several others 
will establish a very extensive game preserve in the South, 
The grounds will be located not far from Grenada, Miss. 
and will comprise some thousands of acres, which wil] 
be strictly preserved. A good club house will be erected 
at an early date on a tract of land which has been secured 
from a prominent citizen of that section, by the name of 
Mr. Newberger, I believe. The Saginaw gentlemen will 
maintain this as a quail preserye, and will spend some 
time there during the winter months. It is possible that 
a Christmas party will dedicate the new club house next 
winter. ‘ 

There is very interesting news reported to-day also in 
regard to the formation of another Chicago shooting 
club, with a membership of perhaps fifty, and grounds 
located in a well-known locality. As the leases are not 
signed, it is inadvisable to be more specific, but it is 
thought the matter is certain to go forward safely. 


Killing Thiogs. 


Coahoma writes from Clarksdale, Miss.: “I do not 
envy the feelings of Mr. Hess O’Brien, mentioned in your 
last to Forest AND STREAM, after he had murdered the 
eagle with six duck loads. Ionce, during my period of 
thoughtless youth, murdered a raccoon, for which I had 
no use, in overflow water about knee deep. I shot him 
through the windpipe and other places with a pistol, then 
got out of the skiff and beat him to death with an oar 
amid a tangle of vines. When I completed the job I felt 
like a pair of handcuffs would make a suitable adornment 
to signalize my victory.” 

We've all done such things and all felt that way 

Hartrorp Buritprne, Chicago, Ill. E. Hoven. 





Three Seasons in the Moose Country 


Part Il. 


In October, 1901, only two of the club members could 
go—Harry and a well-known trapshooter of Newark, N. 
J. (Chris for short). The two other members had given 
up the trip at the last moment, and as accommodations 
had been engaged for four, I gathered my belongings 
together and again undertook the journey. A- former 
Cornell friend of Mr. Jersey joined us at Utica, and our 
party was complete. We were due at Utica about mid- 
night, so Harry and Chris sat up to welcome the friend, 
whom we will call Smith, because that’s his name. They 
left the train to help him aboard with his traps, then all 
three entered the smoking car ahead. When tickets were 
called for they found to their dismay that the train had 
split in two at Utica, our sleeper, the Lena, being bound 
for Montreal, and their portion of the train go’ng to 
Malone only. I had all the baggage, even their hats, but 
to balance accounts, they had the tickets and all the 
money. Eventually along about 3 in the morning our 
train was held at a siding till they caught up and got 
aboard, three very worried looking men, indeed. If the 
railroad authorities had not been so accommodating we 
would have been delayed three days, as trains are not 
allowed to run through the Province of New Brunswick 
on Sunday. No C. P. R. train leaves Montreal for New 
Brunswick on Saturday evening, although the conductor 
told me they used to leave Saturday as well as any other 
day in the week, stop wherever they happened to be # 
midnight, wait patiently until midnight Sunday and pro 
ceed to their destination. Imagine any passengers in the 
United States brooking a delay of twenty-four hours 
that way. New Brunswick still has her “blue laws.” If 
you are a lumberman, you can come out of the forest on 
Sunday, but on no account are you allowed to start into 
the woods on that day. 

Some of our provisions we purchased in Montreal and 
expressed through, among which was a carefully handled 
and suspicious looking case. Sportsmen are always strong 
Prohibitionists, you know. 

Again we found ourselves in Boiestown with Carson 
and Hale’s familiar faces to greet us. All of Boiestow 
meet the train as a daily diversion. So crowded was the 
platform, that Chris in alighting deposited all our new ti 
ware from Fredericton, carefully on the track, much to 
the amusement of the onlookers, but time is no object 
to this train, and with the aid of the conductor and ont 
of the crew, Chris was soon set to rights. Wave you! 
band at any crossing and they'll take you aboard or eam] 
a bundle for you to the next town. 

This year we had no easy twelve-mile tramp from the 
head of the settlement, but a journey of some thirty-™ 
miles.| We got an early start, two teams with our prov 
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sions and baggage, two guides, the. second being Carson’s 

Arch, and the cook. We made fifteen miles the first 
day; the last three were the longest I ever traveled. We 
reached our camp about noon of the third day, much 
fatigued, but well repaid for weary feet when we sighted 
our cosy little cabin. We found a soap box in our outfit, 
and knocking out one side with the words “Happy Home” . 
on it, nailed it over the. door. This name was as good 
as any, and ready made. 

“Happy Home” is on a knoll within 100 feet of the 
shore of a lake about a mile long and half as wide. In 
that country a lake of this size is not considered of 
enough importance to give it a name. It is one of a 
chain of lakes, which go to make up Rocky Brook, and 
there are twelve others of good size within three miles of 
our camp. Moored in front of our cabin was a cata- 
maran, to me a novel method of traveling. I never suc- 
ceeded in making any headway with the thing, as my 

Je stuck in the mud and pulled me back. It was some- 
thing like the cat-in-the-well problem to me. I never was 
able to figure to my satisfaction just how long it would 
take me to reach the other shore with this “cat,” so I 
enerally let some one else do the work. 

When the rifles were unpacked, Carson gave a grunt of 
disgust; every one was small caliber. The .40-70 had 
been left at home on account of its weight. A Mann- 
licher, two .30-40’s, a .30-30 and a little .22 Winchester 
completed the outfit. Carson said he would as soon throw 
a handful of peas at a moose; he thought he might better 
lash them together and fire them all at once. 

The very next day we had some encouragement. Chris 
and Arch went across the lake, and that afternoon we 
heard a fusilade like a second San Juan Hill. It was our 
lucky friend from Jersey after his first moose. He found 
the moose on an open barren, and fired every cartridge 
he had with him; the moose paid no attention to him, but 
calmly walked off and fell dead some twenty-five yards 
away. He was hit seven times in the body, and some one 
or all of them settled him. His horns were an even 
spread, measuring close to fifty inches, and Chris could 
put one notch in his Mannlicher. Mr. Smith had more 
faith in his .30-40, having used it on deer in the Adiron- 
dacks; but after he had hit a moose, seen him tumble 
over a windfall and reached the spot, only to find nothing 
there, he commenced to look sober. At less than twenty 
yards the Mannlicher failed to bring down the next 
moose, but later, by the judicious use of a large quantity 
of ammunition, picked off a small caribou. The .30-30 
was looked upon with so much contempt by this time, 
that it was never even fired. 

About three miles from our camp is Geordie Lake, 
named for Geordie Brown, one of the oldest and best- 
known trappers and hunters in that region. He has a 
little cabin on the shore and lives there most of the 
time, varied by occasional visits to the settlement or the 
different lumber camps, where his presence is a never- 
failing source of amusement. An old man and almost 
blind, he is well provided for by every one, and is now 
unable to follow his old-time occupation. 

Geordie was no respecter of the law; beaver or cow 
moose were to him as fair game as any other animal. 
Long ago the authorities ceased to meddle with him, prin- 
cipally because he was a movable quantity, and there is 
quite a bit of room in the New Brunswick forest to 
play hide and seek. A sheriff traveled many weary miles 
in search of Geordie, and the story goes that at last he 
found him on the shore of a lake catching his breakfast. 
“Well, Geordie,” said the sheriff, “I’ve come for you.” 
“Did anybody t-t-t-see you c-come in?” stuttered Geordie. 
“No.” said the sheriff, “I was very careful that they 
shouldn’t.” “Then,” said Geordie, snatching up his rifle, 
“T’ll t-t-take t-t-d—n good care no one sees you go out,” 
and the sheriff had to give up his attempt at arrest, was 
escorted to the trail by the old man and made his way 
back to town. Many stories are told of the shrewdness 
of this same character. Having been overcharged by a 
grasping woman for some potatoes, Geordie determined 
to get even, so he ordered from her a tub of butter, 
“B-but on your life,” said he, “‘p-put no salt in it.” This 
butter was made as ordered, but no Geordie put in an ap- 
pearance, so of course it spoiled. Some weeks after he 
called for it, but refused to accept it in that condition, 
averring that even if he had ordered it without salt he 
hadn't said anything against “putting pickle on it.” 

Geordie Lake has quantities of large brook trout, so for 
that matter have all the lakes in that section. A fly. the 
tip of a squirrel tail, or a bit of white pork seem to them 
equally delectable. Our lake has many old beaver 
“works,” otter rolls, and we saw quite a few mink. 

Every year we have visited some of Carson’s bear 
traps, but autumn seems to be a very poor time to catch 
them; food is too abundant. Probably 200 would be a 
very conservative estimate of the number of skins Carson 
has taken.- He says he never skins one without a shud- 
der; the body looks so much like a human being’s. The 
track in the snow might easily be mistaken for a human 
footprint. Beechnut trees with the tops all broken and 
interlaced showed where Mr. Bruin had climbed in search 
of a meal, i 

There seem to be three distinct species of partridge in 
New Brunswick. I succeeded in getting a good specimen 
of both the “spruce” and the “birch” (ruffed grouse), but 
did not see the one they call “juniper.” The .22, while 
out of question in New York State for partridge, seems 
just the thing in New Brunswick. They are as tame as 
chickens. 

Word came to us that a gentleman from St. Louis and 
his daughter were to stop at one of Henry Braithwaite’s 
near-by Exchange’ Camps on their way out to the settle- 
ment, so I journeyed over to call; another woman was 
certainly a novelty. Both she and her father had a fine 
moose head. -She was to go out to the settlement on 
horseback from that point, but I would rather trust to 
my own feet than a strange horse on that rough trail. 

Being nearly fifty miles from a physician, we always 
carry along a small medicine case, bandages and sur- 
geon’s needles. Amateur surgery would be preferable 
to none. Luckily, none of us have ever needed any at- 
tention, but every year I have used nearly my whole 
stock on passing lumbermen. It is quite usual to meet a 
sick or “cut”? man, made as comfortable as possible on a 
sted, and bumping over stumps and rocks on his way to 
the settlement and a doctor, A foot half-cyt off by a 
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slip of the ax is covered with a handful of flour, bound 
up, and it may be days before it receives proper medical 
nae Only a strong constitution pulls these men 
through. 

We had become: quite hardened, so that we made the 
trip out in two days’ time, but seventeen or eighteen miles 
a day would be quite a walk even over a good road. I 
would advise no woman to make such a trip unless she 
has excellent health and can put up with any hardship. 

Mr. Irland makes the statement that “Carson’s party 
wounded seven moose.” I do not know his source of 
information, but to my knowledge our list of casualties 
was one killed and but two wounded. Our party saw 
seven bull moose, and owing to‘the general disgust, in 
that section, with the small bores, on Mr. Irland’s arrival 
no doubt they were all put down as “wounded.” How- 
ever, after the many solemn vows that were registered in 
Camp Happy Home, it is safe to say that this year on 
another trip all will carry rifles in proportion to the size 
of game. Mrs. HENRY PERRINE WALKER. 


Sea and River ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp Stagau. 


Random Notes of a Angler. 


More About Trout. 


As we all have noticed, the trout has a great dislike 
to the direct rays of the sun, and when they shine upon 
him he retreats within the shadow of an old piece of 
submerged driftwood, a boulder or a bunch of aquatic 
weeds, where he remains motionless until clouds begin 
to move or a breeze creates a ripple which breaks the 
rays and throws a shadow to the bottom. 

_The angler thus finds that on perfectly smooth water 
his flies fail to evoke the responses that he desires; but 
if the surface is stirred by the breeze, the trout begin to 
rise and soon accept his lure with eagerness. 














Although the reputation of the trout is that of a 
nervous, quick-moving fish, it is as a rule quite the con- 
trary. I now refer to those fish which live in deep pools 
and in the “still water” of rivers. 

Of course, it has its periods of activity, but generally 
it is indolent to a degree. Scores of times have I seen 
these fish moving about~sluggishly, loitering on or near 
the bottom and apparently without any energy whatever. 
In fact, the chub and suckers in the same pool display a 
much greater activity. 

This opinion is based on long observation and study of 
them, for which I have had abundant facilities, and in 
many waters. 

This sluggishness of the trout is exhibited in all degrees 
of temperature of the water. and is not, therefore, limited 
to the summer months. Those fish which live in the 
brooks and rapid streams, however, display much greater 
activity. 

It is chiefly owing to this indolence that trout fall 
easy victims to their many enemies, among which the 
otter and mink are most destructive. 

The otter catches with perfect ease the largest trout in 
the deepest water. I have often seen one swim from the 
shore, dive and reappear to the surface within a few sec- 
ends, holding a good-sized trout between its teeth. The 
mink is even more voracious. On one occasion I saw 
one capture five nice trout in less than an hour. It des- 
troys more than it can possibly eat, and seems to kill for 
the sake of killing. 

Eels also capture great numbers of trout, and even 
the great snapping turtle occasionally seizes one and 
mutitlates others that it does not succeed in holding. 

Every angler has at times taken trout with large, deep 
gashes in their bodies which were undoubtedly made by 
the turtles. Last autumn I caught three which were thus 
mutilated, and one of them had a large piece of its body 
torn out sufficiently deep to show the viscera. 

Lamprey eels are also deadly enemies of the trout, and 
in some waters destroy considerable numbers. They at- 
tach themselves by their sucking disc to the trout just 
behind the gills, and the unfortunate victim is soon re- 
duced to a physical wreck. 

I once captured a trout, which in good normal condi- 
tion would weigh three pounds, but which was hardly a 
pound in weight, it having been an unwilling living feast 
for a lamprey which was about eight inches in length. 
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Much has been said about the coloration of the trout 
being affected by the bottom of the water in which it 
lives. While it may be stated that the brighter and 
cleaner the bottom, the brighter will be the fish, there are 
many exceptions to this as a rule. 

In one of my outings I had some excellent fly-fishing in 
an old abandoned mill pond near Malpecque, P. E. I. 
This pond was surrounded by a moss-overgrown swamp 
in which there were here and there scattered clumps of 
princess pines, stunted firs and hackmatacks. 

The water was very weedy and the bottom was com- 
posed of disintegrated red sandstone, such as the whole 
island consists of, over which was a layer of mud and 
alluvium. This pond was, if I may use such a hack- 
neyed. expression, alive with trout; they came dozens at 
every cast of the fly, and our limit of three dozen was 
soon reached. They were beautifully colored fish, bright 
almost as sea trout, although many had the rich coloration 
that the trout displays during the mating season. 

I was greatly surprised to find such brilliant fish in that 
very unattractive water, and thought that perhaps thére 
was some outlet by which they could have run in from 
the sea, but was soon convinced to the contrary; # was 
simply one of the many forest ponds such as are scat- 
tered through the Maritime Provinces. Now, though 
those ‘fish were handsome to look at; yea, perfect pictures 
of piscine beauty, they were on the table simply atrocious. 
Their meat was red, it is true, but it tasted of hackmatack, 
moss. rotten wood and leaves most disgustingly—one 
mouthful was enough, ’ : ty 
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One other example to show that environment does not 
always affect the coloration of trout. Nearly fifty years 
ago I fished a small brook in Milton, Mass., which ran 
for three or four miles through swamps and meadows and 
emptied into the Pine Tree Brook, so called, which found 
an outlet in the Neponset River. That river had in 
former years been ascended by shad and alewives, but at 
the period mentioned the high dams at Milton Lower 
Falls and at Mattapan, which had no fishways, shut them 
out. It is more than probable that sea trout and salmon 
in the long ago also came into the river, but it must have 
been years before my time, certainly none could have 
ascended to the brook for years before I fished it; there 
was no chance for them to. 

The little stream was like hundreds of other meadow 

brooks, occasionally two or three feet in width, but oftener 
it was barely wide enough to permit my hook to drop into 
the water. 
_ Its depth varied from eight or nine to twenty or more 
inches, and the bottom was chiefly alluvium, such as is 
always present in meadow brooks which have but very 
little current. 

At many points the banks came so close together that 
there was barely room for me to pull out a fish. but of 
course the stream widened near the bottom, thus affording 
beneath the overhanging banks ideal lurking places for 
the trout. I fished the stream for about a mép of its 
length, and captured twenty-three most beaufiful fish. 
There were no small ones, the whole number being about 
of a size, and weighing-about one-half pound each. Well, 
those trout were as silvery bright as fresh-run sea trout, 
which my old friend, Dr. Samuel Cabot, to whom I pre- 
sented six brace of the handsomest ones, at first declared 
them to be, until I assured him that by no possibility 
could they have ascended to the brook from the ocean. 
They were delicious fish, and as red-meated as a salmon, 
and this notwithstanding they had beén taken from most 
unpromising water, both as to quality and temperature. 





While it is ordinarily a delicate feeder, the trout is 
often a gross one in the extreme. I know of no other 
fresh-water fish that is nearly so gluttonous. Repeatedly 
have I seen them and even had them come to the fly 
when they were stuffed to repletion, and often with a 
good-sized shiner protruding from the mouth, which they 
were unable to swallow. 

I once opened a good-sized trout which I took in the 
Jacquet River, N. B., and found it contained seven aver- 
age-sized smelts, and have, times without number, found 
from four to six smelts, minnows or shiners in them. 

This gluttonous habit is well-known to the Maine 
guides, and it used to be a common practice with them to 
bait certain favorite localities in the lakes by cutting up a 
large number of chub and dropping them in the water. 
The trout attacted by the bloody “chum” come to the 
feast in considerable numbers, and they haunt the spot 
several days, gorging themselves with the bait which the 
guides from time to time renew. This practice used to be 
considerably in vogue, but whether or not it has been 
abandoned I do not know. 

It was over one of these baited spots that I once as- 
sisted in making a somewhat remarkable catch of large 
trout. My old friend, Senator Randall, of Massachu- 
setts, and I had reached the last day of our outing and 
we both wanted a few fish to take home. It was early 
in the season, and trolling with spinning minnows was 
about the only method by which the large fish could be 
taken, As I did not care particularly for that’ sport, I 
volunteered to row the boat and act as guide generally 
while he could hold the rod and enjoy himself to his 
heart’s content. 

We did not meet with much success in the Welokenne- 
bacook Lake, and after a while we entered the narrows 
which connected this lake with the next one in the cele- 
brated Rangeley Chain, where I cruised back and forth, 
moving up the narrows gradually at every tack. 

At length as the boat passed the outlet of a small 
brook, which later in the season used to be a favorite 
locality with fly-fishermen, my friend’s line received a 
heavy tug, apparently from a very large fish, and striking 
quickly he soon was reeling in a “whale,” as he excitedly 
called it. When the fish was brought to the surface I 
plied the landing net and soon the prize, a six-pounder, 
was placed in the car which was being towed astern of 
the boat. Another minnow was affixed to the hook and 
we moved on again. In no other spot in the narrows, 
however, was a trout to be found, and as we had been 
so fortunate at the outlet of the brook I rowed back 
again over it and as soon as we reached the proper spot 
another large fish was struck and successfully landed. 

“Here’s where they seem to live,” exclaimed Mr. Ran- 
dall as the trout, a 3'4-pounder, was placed in the car. 
“Let’s try ’em here again.” 

Well, to make a short story of it, we caught in less than 
two hours eleven trout, not one of which was less than 
three pounds in. weight. 

“We've got enough,” said my friend, as he laid his rod 
down; “let’s get back to camp.” 

As I was about to resume my oars a boat approached 
containing two fishermen and one.of the camp guides. As 
they passed us I saw that their trolling lines were out. 
They moved along slowly, and as they passed us the 
guide shook his fist at me as if he bore me a grudge. I 
did not take any notice of the gesture at the time, but in 
the evening as we assembled in the camp I asked him 
what he had against me. “Oh, nothing much,” he re- 
plied, “only for three days past I have baited that place 
where you took all those big trout. expecting to get a 
good mess for my Lowell party who go home to-mor- 
row; there wasn’t a fish left in the neighborhood and 
you captured the whole shooting match. We found only 
two or three fish left after you got through. I don’t 
bear any ill will, but if you can spare two or three of 
your catch my party will not have to go home with empty 
hands.” 

“Of course we will,” replied Mr. Randall; “it was 
rather a good joke on you, although it certainly was an 
unintentional one. We will divide with them share and 
share alike. Will that be satisfactory?” 

“Of course it will, and more, too, and I’ thank you 
very much for them.” i 

hi ap Epwarp A, SAMUELS, 
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Looking /-Overi ithe }!Fly-Bo ok,’ 


WHere can there be found in all this broad land of ours 
an enthusiastic angler who, if he has an ambition to go in 
quest of brook trout this spring, has not already looked 
ever his fishing tackle? Very likely this act was per- 
formed ostensibly for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not any of the necessary articles were lacking, but in 
reality often times tinder the influence of another though 
perhaps unconscious motive. It is highly probable that the 
angler was well satisfied in his own mind that there was 
actually nothing of importance wanting to complete his 
outfit, for the enthusiastic fisherman usually keeps his 
tackle in readiness for any emergency that may arise, but 
when once he had begun the examination memory took 
possession of his mind and held him enthralled. The chief 
instigator of retrospective thoughts was no doubt the fly- 
book, for in that were leaders and tattered artificial flies 
which served to vividly remind him of bygone days on the 
trout stream. 


In my own book, for example, is a string of flies eon- 
sisting of a scarlet-ibis, white-miller and queen-of-the- 
water, which were used last year on the closing days of 
the trout season, and which brought to creel some fine 
speckled beauties. As I gaze upon them they recall the 
events of my last fishing trip as plainly as though it were 
but yesterday, and I live over again in memory the happy 
hours then enjoyed. A vision is conjured up befcre me in 
which I behold an Adirondack river which for many miles 
pursues a tortuous course through the lowlands, flowing 
slowly and peacefully through its alder-fringed channel 
without a piece of swift water of sufficient importafce to 
be called a rift in all that distance. The still water is 
sufficiently secluded so that it is not fished continuously, 
and the guides, of whom there are two in the party, relate 
exciting stories of their experiences with big trout in 
this stream. Moreover, it is not only a famous place for 
trout, but for game of various kinds as well, and the 
person who is not yet out of the kindergarten class, so far 
as his knowledge of woodcraft goes, cannot overlook 
this fact. Signs of deer are visible on all sides, and their 
runways intersect the stream at intervals of every few 
rods, A mink, muskrat, duck, fishhawk, kingfisher or some 
other form of wild life is often seen in the water or along 
the shore, and now and then a ruffed grouse whirs across 
the stream and plunges into the dark shade of the spruces. 

It requires six or eight hours to traverse this still water 
from head to foot in a rowboat and fish it.properly, but 
every minute of the trip is enjoyable. The alders which 
border the stream and for the greater part of the way 
come down to the water’s edge, have a natural and pic- 
turesque background in the dense forest which rises up 
behind them on both sides, and sometimes extends away 
up the mountain slope and crowns the summit with ver 
dure. Interspersed among the alders are other bushes 
and small trees, including the chokecherry Jaden with its 
ripened fruit, the high bush cranberry weighted down un- 
der its load of beautiful scarlet spheres, the mountain 
ash with its bright red berries and two or three varieties 
ef viburnum bearing purple or blue berries. The wild 
clematis, with its feathery white tufts of seed carriers, is 
festooned among thie branches here and there, forming 
a most graceful and pretty feature of nature’s decorative 
work. 
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Wherever there is an opening among the alders and in oc- 
casional places where those extremely enterprising bushes 
have neglected to occupy the entire river bank, bright wild 
fiowers grace the landscape, the cardinal lobelia, purple 
asters, goldenrod, turtlehead and purple throughout vying 
with each other in their efforts to lend color and bright- 
ness to the scene. Here and there a little spring brook 
empties its pure water into the river, and at such points 
on the bank there are little clear places in the wilderness 
of alders, covered with a luxurious growth of swamp 
grass and sedges. At each point in the river where one of 
these creeks comes in there is what is termed a cold bed 
or spring hele, and it is in these places that trout con- 
gregate during the summer in order to obtain water 
which is some degrees colder than that of the main 
stream. Some of these are known as the Leaning Pine 
Spring Hole, Cold Spring Jacob’s Well, etc., while others 
derive their names from the brooks that flow in. It is at 
and near the mouth of the little creeks that the angler 
casts his flies late in the season, and there is no use in 
fishing elsewhere in the river. Judging from the present 
appearance of the trio of flies referred to above, they must 
have had quite an active engagement with the speckled 
beauties, and that this was a fact is borne out by pleasant 
memories. There was no particular trout taken on this 
occasion of sufficient magnitude to warrant its passing 
into history, but one of the stories narrated by the guides 
will bear repeating. 

One of the best half-day’s fishing these two woods- 
men ever had together was on this identical stream. They 
began fishing early one morning and by 11 A. M. had 
taken 18 pounds of speckled trout, which quantity being 
all they cared for, they ceased angling while the fish were 
still biting freely. There were four of the trout which 
weighed 114 pounds each, and one that was half a pound 
heavier. When they were approaching the pool at Cold 
Spring they saw something which they thought was a 
young bird fall into the water, and it was immediately 
gobbled up by a big trout. One of the anglers threw his 
flies over the pool as soon as he came within reaching dis- 
tance, but had no rise. The second time the flies alighted 
on the water the trout made a swirl upward to the sur- 
face, but escaped without being pricked. The third time, 
however, the big fellow took the fly for keeps, and went 
to the bottom of the pool like an arrow. Then he darted 
across the stream from side to side and made circles and 
all sorts of geometrical figures possible, but without 
avail, for he was firmly hooked and the pliant rod and 
expert hand which wielded it soon tired him out. The 
trout weighed plump two pounds. When its stomach was 
opened it was found to contain a mouse, and it was that 
instead of a bird, which the fishermen saw fall into the 
pec! andso quickly disappear. 

Just at this season when anglers are starting out for 
the early trout fishing or are making préparations to do 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


so, stories relating to the gentle art are quite in order, 
and it is a very common thing to see two or more en- 
thusiasts busily engaged irf exchanging interesting remi- 
niscences. A prominent Utica physician tells a very en- 
tertaining story of an experience which he once had while 
fishing for trout on Independence River in the Adiron- 
dacks. It was a warm sunny day in June when all nature 
seemed rejoicing in the advent of summer, The distant 
mountains and even the nearer hills were enveloped in a 
blue haze which seemed as much a characteristic and 
essential of the day as did the warm air and bright sun- 
shine. The dinner hour had come and gone, and the 
shadows along the river were beginning to lengchen 
noticeably when the Doctor and his guide approached a 
bend in the stream which to their practical eyes appeared 
a good place for trout. The guide was not fishing, but 
the Doctor was, and he meant business. He had a 
staunch fly-rod fitted with an oiled silk line and 12-foot 
leader on which four flies were strung. Cautiously near- 
ing the spot he saw where the water ran deep and dark 
in occasionally swirling eddies over the big rocks, and 
made a long cast partially around the bend, and as near 
as possifle to the opposite bank. Lightly as falling snow- 
flakes the flies dropped on the water, the leader straight- 
ened out, and the deceptive insects slowly made their 
way toward the most tumultous portion of the stream. 
Suddenly there was a swirl near one of the flies, the Doc- 
tor made a slight wrist movement and the fun began. A 
trout apparently of fair size had taken one of the flies and 
the angler was somewhat disappointed in not fasten‘ng a 
larger fish, was rather carelessly reeling him in when there 
was a tremendous rush and splash and down to the bot- 
tom like a stone went the flies, leader and captive fish. 
There, thought the Doctor, that is something like it. I 
have got the big one this time, and judging from the 
strain on the rod, there was something very substantial 
en the end of the line. The Doctor believed the second 
comer to be a mammoth fish, and acted accordingly. 
Patiently humoring the whims of his captive for some 
time, but ever keeping his line from becoming slack; he 
at length felt that further action was necessary. Ac- 
cordingly he asked his guide if he could wade the stream 
at that point, and receiving an affirmative reply requested 
him to take the landing net and see if he could not get 
it over the trout. The guide waded into the stream some 
distance below and had no sooner caught sight of one 
trout than he perceived there were two other captives, and 
he so informed the Doctor. “Well,” said the latter, “save 
the big one if you can.” “Yes, but there are two big 
ones,” replied the guide. After considerable maneuvering 
the three trout were safely landed by means of the net, 
one after the other. One of them weighed 134 pounds, 
another 17 ources and the third about 12 ounces. 
W. E. Wotcorr 


In New England Waters. 


Boston, May 10.—The fishing at the Rangeleys is prov- 
ing remarkably good. Mr. J. G. Wright, of this city, has 
returned from a week’s trip to Haines Landing and the 
Upper Dam. He was the guest of Mr. C. A. Robinson, 
of South Windham. Heretofore Mr. Robinson has been 
an enthusiast as to Sebago Lake fishing, where he owns 
a fine camp. But somehow he has come to build a camp 
the past season on the Decker Purchase, -Mooselucma- 
guntic Lake. He has had some success at Sebago this 
spring, but has reserved his prime efforts for the fishing 
at the Shark Grounds, Mooselucmaguntic, and at other 
points on that lake. His catch has been a good one. 
Mr. Wright had good success, though taking no remark- 
ably large trout or salmon. W. D. Bracket, the veteran 
angler, so many years with Mr. W. P. Clark, has taken 
a salmon of 8% pounds from the Pool below the Upper 
Dam. Mr. Clark has caught his usual big string of 
trout at Mill Brook. They were joined on Monday by 
Mr. S. Henry Emery, of Boston, who has fished with 
them for several years. Commissioner Henry O. Stanley 
has taken several large trout and salmon at Haines Land- 
ing, where the fishing is good. At Bemis some excellent 
catches have been made. Mr. W. C. Stevens, of Ridlon- 
ville, Me., with Mrs. Stevens, has had excellent success. 
He caught late last week a brook trout weighing 6% 
pounds. The following day he got another of a little over 
seven pounds. Their catch also included a good string 
of smaller trout and salmon. Nearly 100 trout and sal- 
mon were caught at Bemis within a couple of days soon 
after the season opened May 1. Most of the fishing at 
that point the first of the season was done by State of 
Maine fishermen. Over Saturday and Sunday about 40 
sportsmen were registered.at Capt. Barker’s Bemis 
Camps, and out of the whole number there were only 
four or five from outside of the State. A guide caught 
a trout of seven pounds, a long and handsome fish, com- 
ing down the lake Saturday morning. He took the fish 
over to the station just before the train started. He de- 
sired to sell it, and it was the suggestion of an auctioneer 
that happened to be among the outgoing passengers to 
ask for bids on the trout. It went up rather slowly from 
$1 to $3.50, and there stuck. It was knocked off at that 
price to a gentleman who took it to this city for a friend. 

From The Weirs, N. H., come stories of good fishing 
at Winnipesaukee. Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Tucker and Mr. 
and Mrs. F. T. Parks, of Boston, have been stopping at 
the Lakeside House, and they report a catch of twenty- 
six lake trout, the string weighing over 100 pounds. At the 
same place Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Longley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Gray have made a catch of fifteen trout. 
with a total weight of sixty-eight pounds. 

The Dr.- Heber Bishop party of twenty-seven anglers 
that went to Clearwater Lake, Farmington, Me.. last 
week, to open the season at that point, caught one land- 
locked salmon that weighed 16% pounds, a record- 
breaker for those waters, and also for any waters north 
of Sebago. The lucky captor was Dr. John F. Phelps. 
of Boston, a gentleman who had never fished before, an- 
other proof that the beginners always get the big fish. 
The party only had fair luck otherwise. The Runaway 
Camp party, on the other side of the lake, had rather poor 
success, taking only one or two salmon. On the opening 
day a large number of salmon were taken from Varnum 
Pond, another fishing lake near Clearwater. 

L. Dana Chapman, secretary of the Megantic Club, 
had a letter yesterday from the: superintendent stating 
that the ice ig still in Big Island Pond, and that it is 
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likely to stay till about May 15. This makes the Megantic 
season pretty late. The pond is located between Jo 
mountains, and at a very high altitude; hence the linger. 
ing of the ice. Another big trout has been forwarded to 
Boston from Belgrade Lake, Me., and shown in Dam 
Stoddard & Co.’s window. The fish was a perfect spec 
men of Salmo fontinalis, and weighed 6% pounds, Th 
Landers, Joseph Gridley and E. M. Gilmore, Boston 
business men, with their wives, started yesterday on 4 
ten days’ fishing trip to Kemptville, Nova Scotia. They 
have established a permanent camp there. 

Boston, May 12.—At Moosehead Lake there has been 
prétty good fishing since the ice went out. Still, some of 
the sportsmen who dote on big strings of fish are not 
satisfied, and are hoping for better fishing with warmer 
weather and less wind. Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Foster ang 
Mr. J. G. Wildman, of Boston, have just returned from 
a week’s trip to Moosehead. They caught 65 trout, alj 
“square-tails,” four togue and one salmon. The brook 
trout averaged about two pounds; the largest weighing 
4% pounds, closely followed by another of four pounds 
Of the one salmon they are not very proud; long enough 
to have weighed twice its actual weight, it was decided} 
a poorly-fed fish. It is the general opinion that the food 
supply for salmon is limited in Moosehead. The record 
catch of the week was made by Harry Chapman, of 
Bangor. He had fourteen trout on his string, the largest 
weighing 4% pounds, with several up to the neighbor. 
hood of three pounds. Two of these trout were secured 
on the fly, although it is still too early and too cold for 
this form of sport. George A. Paine, of Boston, with 
Fred W. Ward, of Gloversville, N. Y., have returned 
from Moosehead, having had a fair catch. The Winger- 
sheet Club, of Gloucester, Mass., is represented at 
Moosehead by John J. Pew, Benjamin A. Smith, Thomas 
Carroll, and E. P. Wonson. 

At Bangor there is still some sport at the salmon pool, 
The fish are running larger than ever before, nearly every 
fish weighing well up to twenty pounds, and above. 
Last Sunday a guest at the Ouananiche Camps killed a 
togue weighing 14% pounds, while a few days before he 
had taken one a little larger. Early last week a Bangor 
party consisting of C. E. Edmonds, Robert R. Gurney, 
George W. Sturtevant, Elgin Greenleaf, W. B. Pierce, 
and John F. Robinson, made a trip to Moosehead, and 
brought home a fine string of thirty-six trout, the largest 
about six pounds. Hardwood Island, Pushaw Lake, has 
been purchased on which to erect a club house for the 
West End Fishing Club, of Boston. 

The last of the week saw some remarkably cold and 
windy weather at the Rangeleys and other Maine fishing 
resorts. Friday morning a terrific wind prevailed, and 
no steamers were run on the lakes for several hours. 
Both Friday and Saturday mornings the mercury regis- 
tered way below freezing, and much ice would have 
been formed but for the wind. Before the cold days 
some fair catches of trout and salmon were made from 
the Rangeley waters. Dr. H. G. Hamilton, of Boston, 
who has been fishing at the Birches, Mooselucmaguntic 
Lake, brought home a salmon of seven pounds and sey- 
eral smaller fish. E. P. Brown, also of Boston, caught 
a salmon of 6% pounds from the same lake; F. A. 
Nichols, salmon of 3% pounds; Mrs. Nichols, salmon of 
3 pounds; Arthur Currier, salmon of 334 pounds; Mr. C. 
P. Stevens, of Boston, accompanied by E. J. Shattuck, E. J. 
Shattuck, Jr., F. H. Stevens and son, has gone;to open 
Camp Vivi Vale, Richardson Lake. J. J. Leviseur, of 
Boston, has been making good catches at the Birches. 
One day’s catch included five fish, weighing 12% pounds. 
Henry H. Roelofs, of Philadelphia, who is at his camps, 
near the headwaters of the Oquossoc Angling Associa- 
tion, caught two salmon last week, their united weight 
being eleven pounds. At the Upper Dam the fishing 
was fair up to the days of the gale and cold weather. Mr. 
E. E. Suffren, of New York, an old-timer at the Pool, is 
present, accompanied by C. R. Young and a newcomer 
at the Rangeleys, Mr. C. R. Pratt. Mr. Pratt had seen 
a trout weighing 1%4 pounds before he reached the Upper 
Dam, and his surprise and delight may be imagined at 
landing a trout of over seven pounds. He has also taken 
one of five pounds, with a lot of smaller ones. Mr. Suf- 
fren is making his usual record by catching a salmon of 
seven pounds, one of five pounds, and another of 4% 
pounds, with a trout of 5% pounds. Mr. Young has 
taken some large trout, as well as losing most of his 
tackle in the lake. Mr. L. A. Reese, of Philadelphia, has 
landed a number of trout, the largest weighing 4% 
pounds. Mr. M. B. Waterman, of New York, has 
caught a good showing of trout, including one of four 
pounds. 

At the Middle Dam the fishing had started well, up to 
the terrible blow and cold of Friday and Saturday. Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Baxter, of Bath, Me., and W. H. Bing- 
ham, Waltham, Mass., arrived April 30, and began fish- 
ing the next morning. Saturday the party took eight 
salmon, weighing from 2% to 4% pounds. The largest 
salmon was taken by Mrs. Baxter, and returned to the 
water, as the party had all that were needed. Log boom- 
ing and driving bothers the fishermen a good deal at the 
Upper Dam, in the Pool below, at the Mouth of the 
River, in the Narrows, in the Pond in the River, and all 
along the line. Several booms have already gone down, 
with more to follow. It will take about two weeks longer 
to complete the driving. The water is very high. 

Good fishing is still reported from Newfound Lake, 
N. H., when the weather has not been cold and bluster- 
ing. Herbert E. Taylor and George H. Wood, of Lowell, 
Mass., caught 23 fish during a short stay last week— 
eleven salmon and twelve trout. At Winnipesaukee, 
Charles Hinds, of Franklin, N. H., has landed a laker 
weighing eighteen pourds. 

The Attleboro party of well known rod and reel sports- 
men is off for Joe Merry Lake. In the party are Messrs. 
O. P. Richardson, A. A. McRae; Fred Sturdy, John 
Luther, W. Engley, C. M. Robins, E. A. Sweeney, R. 
B. Maganeney and D. H. Smith. They go for stream 
fishing as well as lake. 

SPECIAL. 


“On the Pere Marquette.” 


For the picture “On the Pere Marquette,” which was 
given in our last number, the Forest anp STREAM was 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. H. F. Moeller, General 
Passenger Agent of the Pere Marquette Route, 
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Bonefish. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly inform Mr. B. A. Bean, whose letter 
of April 26 I have just seen, that J am willing he should 
call the bonefish Albula vulpes and not Elops saurus. I've 
called it worse names than that, myself. But I do wish the 
United States Fish Commission would settle once and 
for all on some form of polysyllabic profanity to dis- 
tinguish the bonefish from the bony fish, and stick to it. 
Every Republican Gommissioner has called the bonefish 
Albula vulpes, and every Democratic Commissioner has 
stigmatized it as an Elops. Now, to call a poor dumb 
creature out of his name because of a change of politics, is 
both wrong and bewildering. And-why does Mr. Bean 
drag in that statement about ten-pounders being so-called 
Shey West? Bless his heart, does Mr. Bean know what 
Key West itself is called? And what if Key West does 
call the “‘ten-pounder” a bonefish, what does that prove? 
And what has Key West to do with the Albula Elops 
argument anyhow? 

The photograph I sent was of three bonefish—7, 10 and 
11% pounds respectively. Whether Albule or Elopides, I 
neither know nor care, but I do know they were what are 
known from one end of Biscayne Bay to the other as 
bonefish—gamest, shyest, strongest ff§h that wears fins. 
Every piscatorial authority on Biscayne Bay, from Eddie 
Pent down to the Richards’ kids, will pronounce such fish 
to be bonefish. Their forebears were bonefish twenty 
years ago, they are bonefish to-day. And careful inquiry 
among the local experts, E. Pent at the head, failed to 
discover a bonefish record in Biscayne Bay history ex- 
ceeding nine pounds. Therefore I sent you a statement 
of Mr. Hunter’s catch: as perhaps establishing a record, 
for more anglers seek bonefish in Biscayne Bay than in any 
waters of which I know. 

A dispassionate perusal of the bonefish chapter of Mr. 
W. H. Gregg’s admirable book on Florida fishes, page 
248, will show that for ten years the U. S. Commissioners 
have yawed frightfully from Elops to Albula and back, in 
naming the bonefish. Maybe the agony is now over, and 
the vainglorious idiots who adhered to the Elops faction 
have been slaughtered, and their viscera hung as a solemn 
warning on the incurved horns of the nascent moon. But 
that is sawdust to me. I have.personal reasons for avoid- 
ing big words anyhow, and unless I am in a bad humor, I 
try to call bonefish bonefish. What they are called in 
fragrant, dainty, delicious and entrancing Key West has 
nothing to do with the case, as the wily Mr. Bean perfectly 
knows. If he doesn’t, let him write to E. Pent, Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla., who is personally acquainted with every fish 
from Arch Creek to Cape Sable, knows his history and 
his peccadilloes, the skeletons in his private closet, and the 
gay ramifications of his family tree. E. Pent will tell him 
one or two things about bonefish, and perhaps several 
about Key West. Henry Guy Carleton. 





Unitep States Fis Commission, Washington, 
D. C. May 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
have just read with considerable interest Mr. Henry Guy 
Carleton’s letter anent the bonefish of Biscayne Bay, 1n 
which he incidentally passes judgment upon the relative 
value of my opinion and that of the author of a book upon 
the proper scientific name of the species. I have never 
posed as an ichthyologist, but with a modesty which Mr. 
Carleton at least must have recognized, have ever been 
willing to yield in that field to more voluble competitors. 
I must confess, however, to a considerable accession of 
self-respect just at present, in view of the development 
that my off-hand identification should have been more 
accurate than the painstaking research of a so clever and 
versatile person as my friend who at various times or all 
at once has done many things, and done them well. 
He now sees other worlds to conquer, and not long since 
remarked that when he had a leisure week he would be- 
come a naturalist. I trust that he will soon find the 
opportunity. 

Messrs. Evermann and Bean have started him in the 
straight and narrow path, and have inoculated his his- 
trionic understanding with the gerris of one of the first 
principles which the man of science has to master, but 
should he not find it convenient to become a naturalist 
at once, I trust that he will permit me to tender a word 
of advice. Should he soon again feel a yearning for con- 
troversy on matters biological, he should destroy his 
specimens and suppress his photographs. That is not 
scientific, but it is safe. 

I sincerely regret that my absence from home deprived 
me for so long of the pleasure of reading anything from 
Mr. Carleton’s pen. He has often amused me by his 
writings, and I hate to miss them. 

H. F. Moore, 


Asst., U. S. Fish Commision. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST, 


The Bass Season. 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 10—A cold rain to-day dampened 
the ardor of even the most enthusiastic bass fisherman, 
and as a consequence the out-bound trains carried com- 
paratively few anglers. Our bass season is not very 
flourishing at best, and no very big catches have been 
made, perhaps one of the best being that which fell to Mr. 
Charles Comly and his friend, Mr. Sweeter, of this city, 
who on last Monday caught forty-two bass in Loon Lake, 
one of the Fox Lake chain. 

The biggest fish story of the week comes in the ad- 
vertising put out by the passenger office of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. - No opportunity is at 
_ at this writing to verify the matter, which reads as 

Ow: 

_ “The Fish Commissioners of Wisconsin have been sein- 
ing Minocqua and Tomahawk lakes for msucallonge, and 
Superintendent Nevin of the State fish hatchery is author- 
ity for the statement that in one morning 122 muscallonge 
were taken in the nets, the largest weighing 102 pounds, 
and a second one 80 pounds—record-breaking weights 
for fish from inland waters. : 

‘The fish hatchery at Minocqua now has ready for dis- 
tribution in the Wisconsin lakes 2,000,000 muscallonge fry, 
15,000,000 pike fry, and two large ponds full of bass.” 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





1 These be pretty big figures—8o and 102 pounds for 
unge. 

Fifteen members of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club will 
leave Chicago Wednesday evening next, by boat, en route 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., for the tournament and fly-cast- 
ing trip which follows it. This will be a most enjoyable 
trip, and the fly-fishing for trout ought to be excellent at 
that time should the weather prove favorable. 

A fishing trip to Lauderdale chain of Wisconsin, on 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul Road, is planned by members 
of the fly-casting club for May 29. This little expedition 
will offer a pleasant way of spending Decoration Day, 
which has so far lost its original significance here as to 
become the great annual angling holiday of the city fish- 
ing folk. 

Fishing is now very good at Fox Lake, Wis., more 
especially for pickerel. Fred Lorenz, William Hake and 
F. C. Eschweiler took ninety-seven pickerel on that water 
last Sunday. Report comes that hundreds of pickerel 
were taken on the same day, several dozen boats being 
out engaged in the sport. E. Hoven. 

Hartrorp Buitprne, Chicago, II. 


Mr. Northrup’s Trout Catch. 


Sayre, Pa., May 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: Rela- 
tive to the comments of Mr. Frank G. Harris, of Clear- 
field, Pa., in the current issue of Forest AND STREAM 
upon my account of the trout taken by Charles Northrup 
in Shrader’s Creek, I desire to say that Mr. Harris has 
evidently misapprehended the construction of the para- 
graph alluded. The statement of the catch of 150 trout in 
ten hours did not credit the distribution of time to April 
29, or to any single date, or at least it was not my inten- 
tion that it should, as I had no information on this point. 
The story came to me that the trout taken represented ten 
hours’ fishing with no reference to the distribution of 
the hours to any particular diurnal progression or limit. 

In justice to Mr. Northrup, however, I take this op- 
portunity to say that the gentleman who furnished me the 
item referred to was imposed upon by the consciousless 
architect of piscatorial fables to the extent that two or 
three other members of the party to which Mr. Northrup 
Lelonged were deprived of a very considerable proportion 
of credit attached to taking the aforementioned 150 trout. 
In other words, the party were absent at least three days, 
and while Mr. Northrup with his little rod and fly is a 
very- adroit angler, he was ably assisted in taking the 150 
trout by the amiable and active members of the contingent 
from Bradford county. 

I exceedingly regret the intrusion of an inaccuracy inte 
the communication of April 29, but rejoice to note the 
existence of so prompt and vigilant a representative of 
the fish and game law as Mr. Harris appears to be, te 
whom, and to all lovers of the angle, I trust this explana- 
tion may prove sufficiently comprehensive. 


M. CHILL. 


Sunapee Lake. 


Biopcetr’s LanpinG, N. H., May 6—The fishing in 
Sunapee Lake this season has been very good since the 
ice went out, the 9th of April, the earliest known in fifty 
years. Last week C. H. Bradford caught four salmon— 
7, 4,614 and 8 pounds—and six square-tailed trout, from 
1% to 3% pounds; A. A. Martin, one salmon, 8% pounds, 
and ten trout, from 1 to 3% pounds; Isaac Rawson, five 
salmon, 7, 84%, 9, 11% and 11 pounds; Perley Graves, 
three salmon, 8, 9% and 11 pounds; S. D. Lewis, one 
salmon, 1334 pounds; Dr. A. E. Pratt caught one day 
seven aureolus or golden trout, from 2% to 5 pounds; 
Merrill White, six square-tail trout, 114, 314, 2, 414, 3 and 
2% pounds; W. D. Leach, three trout, 1%, 3 and 2 
pounds; F. W. Huntoon, two trout, 14 and 3% pounds; 
E. D. French, three trout, 2, 2% and 1 pounds. 

Other fishermen report equally as good catches around 
the lake. Steamers connect with all trains. 

Sunapee Lake seems to be “in it,” having the advantage 
of being nearer New York and Boston than any other 
large lake in New Hampshire. F. W. Huntoon. 


The Juniata River Open to Shad. 


THOMPSONTOWN, Pa., April 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s article “Restricted 
Range of Shad,” one or two numbers back, he stops the 
Susquehanna shad at Clark’s Ferry, the mouth of the 
Juniata is there. This spring the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. destroyed the Millerstown dam, being, I think, the 
only dam not destroyed by flood on the whole river and 
main branches, so I can report the catch (gigged) of one 
seven-pound shad, a mile below this point, and five above 
Millerstown dam—certainly the first one above the dam 
since it was built, about seventy-eight years ago. Before 
that date five dollars per hundred was the price. Prac- 
tically there is no useful effort to protect fish in either 
the Susquehanna or Juniata. Fish dams, gigging, out- 
lines or any devices are used with impunity. 

JUNIATA. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, May 9.—The club members going to Grand 
Rapids will leave Chicago Wednesday evening, May 14. 
A fishing trip to Lauderdale is under arrangement. It is 
proposed to leave Chicago May 29, spending Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday there, returning Monday morning. 

H. G. Hascat, President. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND StreaM. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 


week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 








Pachting. 
ieee 
Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
iso changes which may be made in the future. 


MAY. 
17. Huguenot, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
sland Sound. 
24. New Rochelle, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
Island Sound. 
24. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 
30. Harlem, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, City Island, L. I. Sound. 
30. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 
30.. Columbia, club seyetts, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
30. South Boston, M. Y. R. A., open and tender race, City Point, 
Boston Harbor. 
30. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club races, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
30. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate, New York ~ 
31. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open races, 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
31. Wollaston, club race, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
31. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 


JUNE. 

7. Boston, Cheney cups, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

7. Atlantic, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 

7. Knickerbocker, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, College Point, 
Long Island Sound. 

7. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 

7. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

14. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

14. New Rochelle, Y. zh A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, 
Long Island Sound. 

14. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

14. Columbia, race to Michigan City, Lake Michigan. 

14. Boston, cruise, racing run, Boston to Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

14-17. Boston, cruise, City Point, Marblehead, Gloucester and Hull. 

15. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 

16. Boston, cruise, racing run, Gloucester to Marblehead, Mass- 
achusetts Bay. 

17. Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate, New York 

17. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead 

17. Hull-Massachusetts, Y. R. A., open, 
Harbor. 

17. Beverly, open, sweepstake, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

17. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

21. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

21. Norwalk,.Y. R. A. a L. I. S., open, South Norwalk, Long 
Island Sound. 

21. Larchmont, spring regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

21. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 3 

21. Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 

22. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

23. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

26-28. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. oi L. I. S., Oyster Bay, 

Long Island Sound. 

. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

. New York C, C., Y. R: A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 

York Bay. : 

. Boston, Y. RK A., open, City point, Boston Harbor. 

. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

. Wollasten, Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

. Bridgeport, Trial races for selection of representative for Sea- 

wanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 


Bay. 
to Hull, Mass. Bay. 
Point Allerton, Boston 


SBS BE 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WirtH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest AND Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 


Mr. W. T. Benson, of Philadelphia, has had built dur- 
ing the spring at Van Sant’s yard, at the Inlet, a cruising 
knockabout. She is 25ft. waterline, 35ft. over all, 13ft, 
breadth. She will be known as Marjorie. 
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Designing Competition for the Sea- 
wanhaka, Corinthian Y. C. 


To be Known as the Seawanhaka 15-Footers. 


THE competition is open both to amateur and profes- 
sional designers. Three prizes will be. awarded for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following con- 
ditions: 

I. A keel sloop to measure 15ft. racing length under 
the club’s new rule. 

II. Sails: Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. The area 
of the mainsail and jib shall not exceed 350 sq. ft., not 
over 80 per cent. of which shall be in the mainsail. ~ 

Ill. Planking shall not be less than “in. in thickness 

IV. Spars shall be solid, and the mast shall be of 
sufficient strength to be used without runners or pre- 
venter backstays. . 

V. Cockpit shall be open, and bulkheads or air tanks 
are to be provided sufficient to insure the boats being 
non-sinkable. 

VI. The boats shall be capable of carrying full sail in 
ordinary summer breezes on Long Island Sound. 

VII. Construction shall be strong and durable. 

VIII. All competitors must furnish a drawing of ‘tlie 
lines, which will also show the position of the lead keel, 
and a table of calculated weights, which will give dis- 
placement. weight of lead, weight of hull, weight of rig, 
center of buoyancy and center of lateral resistance, center 
of effort and center of gravity of the lead keel; also a 
sail plan, on which the diameters of spars and sizes of 
rigging shall be marked; also a deck plan and amidship 
section, which will show height of cockpit seats and floor, 
and height of coaming. The midship section must also 
show the construction. 

The boats are to be measured with a crew of two men 
aboard, their weight to be taken at 300lbs. 

The actual sail area will be measured. 

The following prizes will be awarded: First prize, 
$100; second prize, $50: third prize, $25. 

In the event of one of the prize designs being selected 
by the club and yachts being constructed therefrom. the 
winner, in lieu of the cash prize. may furnish the neces- 
sary additional plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction and receive $25 for each yacht built. In 
awarding the prizes. speed will be the first consideration, 
but appearance, construction. simplicity of rig and con- 
venient arrangement will also carry weight. 

Sail plan, “in. scale. All other plans. tin. scale. 

The designs must he received at the office of Forest awn 
STREAM, 346 Broadway. New York city, not later than 
May 15. 1902. and should bear a nom-de-plume onlv. A 
sealed envelope containing the designer’s nom-de-plume. 
together with his own name and address should accom- 
pany the designs. The right is reserved to publish anv or 
all of the designs. Those desiring the return of their 
drawings should inclose the necessary postage. 

The designs will be judged by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. John Hyslop. A. Cary Smith. J. Rogers Max- 
well, Jr.. and Clinton H. Crane. and the result of the 
competition will be announced through these columns in 
the issue of May 24. 

The cluh’s new rule referred to in Paragraph T. is as 
follows: Yachts shall he rated for classification and time 
allowance hy racing measurement which chall he de 
termined by adding to half the load waterline length 
half the square root of sail area. and a quantitv expressed 
as L. and by dividing the sum of these quantities by 1.1. 

%LWL+ ¥% VSA+L ; 
1.1 


The quantity L is to be obtained in the following wav: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at ¥% of its length 
¥ from forward end. 

B’ is breadth of Inad waterline plane at % of its length 
sed from after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

C is any excess of (B+B’) over B”. 

D is draft at MS+2-5 of any greater draft aft, and all of 

any greater draft forward. 


Be eeay enews of (B”+D) over 3 1-3 VMS submerged. 


= RL 





Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND. 

THE Manhasset Bay Y. C. held the first race of the 
season off their club house, Manhasset ‘Bay. on Satur. 
day, May 10. Four of the club raceabouts started. The 
boats rigs have been changed since last year, the bow- 
sprits having been lengthened, and they have received new 
cross-cut sails. Mr. Edward MacLellan, of the Regatta 

oats away at 3:40. Mist was first 
away, closely followed by Arizona: 15s. later Bab and 
Lambkin crossed. The wind was fresh from the north 
and increased considerably as the boats reached the first 
mark. Bab worked into first place before reaching the 
outer mark and held the lead up to the finish. The course 
was about six miles in length. The times were as fol- 


lows: 

Start, 3:40. lz - 
Rab, John R. Hayt....... aed 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach 1 23 13 
Mist, J. W. Alker......... 1 34 23 
Arizona, G. A. Corry 135 24 








Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. 


Tue Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. has been organized with the 
following clubs as charter members: Canarsie Y. C., of 
Canarsie; Jamaica Bay Y. C., of Hollands Station, Rock- 
away Beach; Bergen Beach Y. C., of Bergen Beach, and 
Old Mill Y. C., of Brooklyn. 

At the meeting held a few days ago the following offi- 
cers were elected: Chairman, B. F: Daly, Jamaica Bay 
Y. C.; Vice-Chairman, H. C. Macy, Canarsie. Y. C.: 
Treas., Henry Lang, Old Mill Y. C.; Sec’y, E. V. Par- 
dessus, Bergen Beach Y. C. - 

_ The racing rules of the Association will be drawn up 
by a committee composed of H. C. Macy, Canarsie Y. C.: 
Com. Frank Sabin, Jamaica Bay Y. C., and Com. Henry 
Lang, Old Mill Y. C. , : 

The first race will be tield some time during the month 
of June, and will be sailed oyer the Jamaica Bay Y, C, 
course, : 


How to Build a Launch from a 
Set of Plans. 


BY C. G. DAVIS. 
T he Plans. 


Different designers have different ways of drawing out 
their plans of boats, just as every man’s handwriting 1s 
different, yet all have the same meaning. In Plate 2 I 
have represented four different ways in which the plans 
shown in Plate 1 may be represented. No 1 is the most 
common way of drawing out the lines of a boat; No. 2 is 
the same, but space has been economized and time of 
remeasuring saved by putting the sections over the middle 
of the sheer plan. No. 3 is the same as No. 2, excepting 
the moulds have diagonal lines drawn in. No. 4 shows 
each section projected on its own line somewhat after 
the style in Plate 1, only each section has had to be re- 
measured in order to get its depth. 

Plate 1 is just such a design as I would draw were I 
designing the boat. Every line necessary for me to draw 
in order to be assured the moulds are fair and ready to 
build from is here represented. Now to explain to the 
novice the meaning of these crooked lines let us digress a 
moment. F 

In draughting there are three views of any sbject you 
wish to represent, usually drawn. For instance, to illus- 
trate a box gin. long, 6in. wide and 3in. deep, you draw 
the top view, side view and end view, Fig. 8. But these 
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Fig-3 


are not called top, side and end; they are termed plan 
view, side view or elevated and section view. With any 
two of these it is possible to produce the third. If you 
have the plan view and side view, and want to draw the 
section view, it is very simple, so long as you are only 
considering a rectangular box; the width, 6in., gives you 
the top and bottom lines of the end section, and the depth 
of the side elevation, 3in., gives the depth of the sides at 
the end. But if this were a tapered box, or better yet, a 
cone, Fig. 9, you can readily see that every section 
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throughout its length would not be the same size as the 
end; this is all there is to the sections of a boat as 
drawn in our plans; they merely show how much the 
launch tapers, both in width and depth, as the sections 
approach the ends, 

The sheer view gives us the shape of the launch were 
she cut right in two down the center line; the rabbet 
line shows where the planking ends and the three but- 
tock lines show how the boat would look were she sliced 
down in layers at the various distances out from the 
center as shown in the plan view. No. 1 being 6in. out, 
No. 2 being 12in. out and No. 3—18in. out from the center. 
In the plan view the various waterlines represent the 
shape were the launch cut_in layers horizontally, and the 
sections are the shape of the launch were she cut into 
pieces at the various places along her length, indicated 
by the sections marked A, B, C, D, E. 

It is to make sure that these sections “fair up,” as it is 
technically called, that all these buttock and waterlines 
are drawn. They do not concern the builder much, but 
the designer by laying off the widths of the waterlines or 
heights of the buttock lines’ from the moulds or séctions 
he-has drawn, can. prove that they are fair-by bending a 
small batten from spot to spot from one end of the launch 
to the other. If the batten bends in a fair curve through 


all the spots as represented in our plans, the plan is said 
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to be faired up. This means that if the full-sized moulds 
are made according to these sections, the ribbands ang 
planking will bend around true and fair. 

The diagonal lines shown in No. 3, Plate 2, are useg 
by many designers as fairing up lines because they crogs 
the section lines more nearly at right angles and so give g 
more positive point to measure to than do the buttock 
and waterlines that cross the sections in some places at 
very acute angles. 

Most designers measure off the various heights of sheer 
line, buttock lines and keel line above the base and the 
half-widths of deck line, waterlines, diagonals, etc., at each 
section, and write them in tabulated form, which is called 
the table of offsets. In Plate 1 I have done away with 
any need of a table of offsets by writing the measure. 
ment of each spot directly on the plans. It makes a more 
compact form which experience has proved to me to be 
sufficient. 


Laying Down—Foll Size. 


Draughting on paper with a small scale, where every 
inch represents a foot, is something you can hardly expect 
of the practical boat builder who spends most of his 
working hours pushing a plane, sawing, hewing and do- 
ing all the manual work required in the trade. 

But every workman can handle a 2ft. rule, try-square 
and carpenter’s pencil or scratch awl. 

To prepare to enlarge the plans to full size you need a 
chalk line to snap such lines as the base line, waterlines 
and buttocks with; a small brad-awl to hold one end of 
your line to the floor; a wooden straight-edge about 6ft. 
long, 4in. wide of %in. pine, which you can plane up 
true on one edge; a steel try-square, 2ft. rule, pair of 
carpenter's dividers to prick off the thickness of the plank 
after you have drawn in the sections, sweep circles and 
all uses where you want to transfer a measurement. A 
hammer and handful of wire nails about 2in. long to 
hold your battens in place on the floor. Another handful 
of flat head 34in. wire nails to lay along the marks and 
transfer the lines on to the pattern boards. A pine batten 
as straight and true as can be got about rin. square and 
20ft. long, and several small ones, some about 3in. square 
throughout their length, some tapering from 3in. square 
to % by Min. for bending the short curves, such as 
sections and fore ends of buttocks. 

If you have a good smooth board floor where pencil 
marks can readily be seen, use a pencil; if the floor is 
an old one (it should be quite smooth in any case) and 
pencil marks cannot be seen, either give it a coat of 
slate-color paint or else scratch your marks in with an 
erase knife. 

The space you need on the floor is, of course, the size 
of the launch, though there are two ways of doing the 
work on a much smaller floor space. One way is to lay 
down the forward half of the launch and then right over 
it the after half, as shown in Plate 3. Another way is 
to space the sections only one-half or one-quarter their 
real distance apart—Plate 4. Both of these methods are 
in common use where long ships are laid down. We can 
economize even in doing it our way by using the water- 
line in the sheer view as the center line for the plan 
view—Plate 5. The two plans will then overlap each 
other, but you_can easily distinguish one from the other 
on a plan as large as this. The sections should be kept 
clear by themselves, as they are to be worked from a 
great deal. 


To redraw the plan, Plate 1, snap a chalk line to represent 
the base line. One foot and 8in. above this and parallel with 
it snap another for the waterline. Snap three more lines 
above and one below the waterline, 6in. apart. Then 
18ft. apart square up from the base line two perpendicu- 
lar lines 4ft. long. Square up the section lines at their 
respective distance as given by the measurements on the 
plans, or in the table of offsets. Reverse your square 
when marking out these vertical lines to prove that each 
is exactly square with the base. 

If you have some one to help you, you can lay out 
the spots from the measurements given quicker than if 
you try to do it alone. The advantage of doing it all 
yourself, however, is that you are sure it is right when 
done. To take the assistant’s place drive a wire nail at 
the intersection of each section line with the base line. 
These nails will be as good as another man holding the 
end of your rule exactly to the base line while you mark 
off the required distance. 

The bottom edge of the keel being a straight line, can 
be snapped in with a chalk line. The sheer line, or top 
edge of the boat in the side view, is the next line to draw. 
Measure the heights of this line off on the floor as given 
on the plan, 3ft.-10in. at bow end, 3ft. 634in. at section 
I, 3ft. 27%Zin. at section 2, etc., and drive a 2in. nail into 
each spot. Draw your large batten up against these 
nails and hold it by as many nails back of it as is neces- 
sary to make it bend fair around them. 

The object in doing this is to determine whether these 
various heights are in such a relation one to the other 
that a batten may be bent in a fair curve around them so 
that when planks are bent on in the actual building, there 
will be no unfair “humps or hollows.” It is the eliminat- 
ing of all these that gives this process its name of “fairing 
up.” By carefully sighting along this batten, keeping 
your eye low and at one end, so-as to foreshorten and 
thereby exaggerate any unfairnesses, you can. correct 
them, letting up a little where any nail produces a hump, 
or else putting more nails to hold it as the case may 
require. Do not leave the ends of your batten loose when 
you come to the ends of the boat, but be as careful to 
continue the curve in the batten clear to its end as any- 
where else. You will find upon trying it, that the released 
batten end will affect your curve some distance inside the 
last nails. 

Measure off the half width, using the waterline as 4 
center line for the plan view, and draw that line in. Draw 
the sections on a clear space on the floor,. making any 
corrections in heights or widths that the fairing up of 
sheer and deck line may have made. You will have to 
use your small 3gin. batten for these sections. When 
all is laid down full size, just as is shown on the small 
plan,-you are ready to go forth into new fields, to lay 
out the lines which, as a builder, you need to show you 
how to cut out the keel, stem, stern, etc. The designer 
now steps aside and the practical man in overalls takes 
command. 

He immediately says, “Why, this plan is drawn to the 
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outside shape of the planking,” and proceeds to take 
off the thickness of the plank on all the sections so as to 
get the shape at the frame of the boat; that is what has 
to be built first. 

He does this by setting his dividers to a thickness of 
S£in., the size of the planking, and pricking off this width 
inside each section. An experienced man can do this 
and keep the marks square to the section all around its 
curve, but you as an amateur may not hold your dividers 
just square; so the safer way for you to do will be to 
set one leg of the dividers on the section line you first 
drew and sweep a half circle on the inside of it with the 
dividers set 54in. between the points. Do this from end 
to end of each section at intervals of say 4in. apart. Bend 
your smaller batten so it just touches the inside of these 
arcs, and you will have sections as in Plate 6, the inner 


Plate-6 


line representing the inside of the planking, therefore it 
also represents the outside of the frames. 

It is part of the designer's business to furnish with 
each plan a specification telling how thick he wants the 
plank, the keel, deadwood, etc., and size of frames. We 
will use our own judgment in this case. The keel we 
will make of oak 2in. thick by 3in. deep. So in the plan 
or half breadth view set off 1in. from the center line repre- 
senting half of the keel, for as both sides of the boat are 
to be exactly alike, we only draw one side. Snap a chalk 
line to represent the keel 3in. deep in the sheer or side 
view. 

The stem we will also make out of 2in. oak, so the 
same line that represents the keel in the half breadth plan 
if carried clear up to the bow will also serve for the half 
width of the stem. You have now taken the thickness 
of the plank off the sections and want to do the same 
at each end of the fore and aft plans to determine how to 
cut the rabbet into which the ends of the planking fit. 
With your dividers still set at 54in. (the thickness of the 
plank), set off a series of spots for a distance of a foot or 
two aft of the stem inside of and parallel to the deck 
line, and three waterlines in the half breadth plan. Bend 
a batten through these spots and draw them in with your 
pencil. Where the outside of the planking cuts the half 





thickness of the stem A, Fig. 10, you have the distance 
the rabbet line is aft of the face of the stem, and where 
the inside of the planking crosses the half thickness of 
the stemi you have spot B for the bearding line. The 
space between A and B is the rabbet which you are to 
cut to let the planking in so its outer face finishes flush 
with the stem. By laying off these spots at each water- 
line you can determine similar spots on each one. Nat- 
urally the space between the spots A and B will be greater 
on the lower waterlines as they cross the half siding of 
the stem at a more acute angle. By bending a batten 
through these spots. After projecting them onto their 
respective waterlines you can mark out both rabbet and 
bearding line on the sheer plan. 

To determine the rabbet line along the keel, refer to 
your sections where you took off the plank first. Take 
Section 1, for example, as the process is the same for 
all, and where the outside of the plank cuts the half 
thickness of the keel you have A, Fig. 11, the rabbet line, 
and by squaring across the thickness of the plank from 
its outer to its inner edges you have B, the bearding line, 
which also represents the top of the keel. Draw the rab- 
bet line'in from section to section on the sheer plan Séin. 
below and parallel to the top of the keel (it will. run so 
near parallel with the top of the keel and just about the 
thickness of the plank below it that while there is an 
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eighth or sixteenth of an inch variation in the depth, it is 
not worth considering). Aft we have a greater thickness 
of wood, as the deadwood is 3in. With your chalk line 
snap its half thickness parallel to the keel and then using 


Fig-II. 
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this line do just as you did forward. Take off the plank 
on all the water lines, Section E and the transom, and 
where they cross the half siding of deadwood you have 
another series of spots that will enable you to draw in 
your rabbet and bearding lines aft. 

There is still one more line needed, and that is one to 
show how much wood should be left inside the bearding 
line for the frames to nail to. As the frames are to be 
34in. square, proceed just as if you were taking off an- 
other in. thickness of planking, and where this line 
(1%in. inside and parallel to the first lines you drew, the 
outside of the planking) cuts the half siding of the stem 
forward and deadwood aft on all the waterlines and sec- 
tions you used to determine the rabbet and bearding line, 
you get a series of spots, the line drawn through which 
will give you the inside shape to which to cut stem and 
deadwood. 

You should know the dimensions of the motor that is 
going into your launch to make proper provision for the 
placing of it and to mark in your shaft line. 

Both the inner and outer face of the deadwood must 
be trimmed off square to the shaft line to allow the stern 
bearing and stuffing box to be lag-screwed on and let this 
square jog on the inside be at least 3in. above and below 
the shaft line. Having taken off the thickness of the 
planking, do the same for the deck. Measure down in. 
from the sheer line on each section, for this is as high up 
as the planking goes. 


Making the Moulds. 


With the launch now all laid down full size and the 
rabbet and bearding lines determined, you are ready to 
make the wooden moulds and patterns. 

For the moulds you will need about 30ft. of 7%in. white 
pine. For the patterns, about the same of % or Xin. 
pine. Boards 9 to 12in. wide will cut to good advantage. 
The process of transferring the shape of stem, deadwood, 
etc., on the floor to wood is a very simple one, Fig. 12, 
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Take the 34in. flat head wire nails. If you can’t get these 
take carpet tacks and lay them about every 2in. along 
on the line representing the inside of the planking of 
whatever section you wish to make. Tap each one lightly 
with your hammer to prevent their rolling, and then 
very carefully lay the board you are going to cut the 
pattern out of down on top of these nails or tacks, and 
then step on it to sink them into the board. They will 
make a line of indentations easily traced and by which 
you can cut out the shape of the pattern. 

Another way is to take a thin batten about 4in. wide 
and bend it on its edge around the section, representing 
the inside of the planking drawn on the floor. Drive the 
nails that hold the batten down so their heads are flush 
with the batten. Then lay the board on this batten, hold- 
ing it close down to it while you reach under and scratch 
along the batten with a piece of brass or iron having a 
sharp pointed hook bent up on the end. 

A third way is to cut a thin piece of board to a shape 
smaller than the pattern, and then scribe the shape on to 
this board. Lay this pattern on the board you are cutting 
your moulds out of and scribe back the same distance you 
set off with the dividers. 

There are other ways I can explain, but none as easy as 
these methods. The moulds for the sections you make 
out of in. boards. You may be able to cut the moulds 
for sections Nos. 1’and § out of one board, but the other 
sections will have to be pieced out. The accompanying 
sketches shown in Figs, 13 and 14 will illustrate some of 
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the joints used to piece the moulds together. In cutting 
out a mould after you have the shape marked on one 
board, nail two together and cut both at once to make 
sure both sides will be exactly alike. Compare the mould 
with its section drawn on the floor and see that it is the 
exact shape. While you have it there mark the center 
line, waterline and underside of deck very accurately, as 
you will need these marks when you come to set the 
moulds up in position. 

Hold the two sides of the moulds with a cross piece 
at top and bottom. Plane the lower edge of the top piece 
up true and nail it fast, so its lower edge just comes to 
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the mark you took off the floor representing the under- 
side of the deck. Let the mould extend up two or three 
inches above this mark. 

Make all five moulds, numbering each, and across each 
at the waterline tack a piece of string for a purpose which 
I will explain later. 

Then make patterns for the stem, stem knee or forward 
deadwood as it is sometimes called, and after deadwood 
or shaft log out of “in. pine. In making these, place 
the tacks so they will give you impressions along both 
edges, and also the rabbet and bearding lines. 

When patterns and moulds are all made, the next step 
is to cut out and rivet up the backbone, consisting of 
keel, stem, forward and aft deadwood transom knee and 
transom, and cut in the rabbet line from stem head to 
transom. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, May 12.—There is not a yard in this vicinity 
where the greatest activity is not being shown. Old 
yachts are fitting out and work on new ones is being 
rushed, as the owners are all anxious to make an early 
start. Some of the racers in the Y. R. A. restricted 
classes have been launched and given their first trials, 
and by the end of the week there will be many more that 
will be ready for the season’s work. The owners of 
the Y. R. A. boats are making every effort to get to the 
opening race at City Point on Memorial Day, and there is 
little doubt that there will be a large attendance. 

The Eastern Y. C. has announced the prizes to be given 
in the special open races for the Y. R. A. 25-footers and 
21-footers, and the 18ft. knockabouts. There will be 
six of these races, the dates of which have already been 
announced. Last week the Regatta Committee met and 
decided upon the following cash prizes for each race: 
First prizes, $30 for 25-footers, $25 for 21-footers and $18 
for 18-footers. The second prizes will be $10 in each 
class. In case seven or more boats enter in a class there 
will be a third prize of $5. In addition to these cash 
prizes, Rear-Com. F. Lothrop Ames has offered three 
championship cups, one to be given to the winner of the 
series in each class. The Eastern Y. C. is to have a land- 
ing station on the town side of Marblehead Harbor. The 
club has leased the wharf between that upon which the 
Boston Y. C. station stands and the Marblehead yacht 
yard. This will be used as a landing by club members. 
Some time ago this property was purchased by a member 
of the Eastern Y. C., and it was understood that the 
purchase was in the interest of the club. The Corinthian 
Y. C. has not yet obtained a town site, and it is not 
known that the club will install a station there, but it 
would not be surprising if all three Marblehead clubs 
should have landing stations in the town. 

The new station of the Boston Y. C. has been finished 
and has been thrown open for the use of the members. 
The house has only been built large enough to fill the 
needs of a station, but it is a fine piece of architecture, and 
the general layout of the grounds is highly creditable to 
Sec’y A. C. Fernald, who drew the plans. A fence has 
been built at the entrance to the property. It is of the 
high, picket variety, with tall posts. Neither the posts 
nor the pickets have been planed, but have been treated in 
green, and the effect is exceedingly pleasing. The build- 
ings at the head of the wharf have also been given a 
coating of dull green, and. their appearance has been 
changed wonderfully. The grounds have been partly 
graded and will probably be finished by May 30. En- 
trance to the grounds is made by two gates, a large one 
for carriages and a smaller one for members. The house 
is treated in dull green and white, the colors of the larger 
house at City Point. Entrance to the house may be gained 
by a central door or by the veranda. The floats are also 
gained from this veranda, and crews of the yachts can 
pass in or out without going into the house. The first 
floor of the house is given up to lockers. The floors all 
over the house are of hard wood, polished. The second 
floor contains a ladies’ reception room, the living room 
for the members and a library. The living room and the 
library have been finished in the Dutch style. There is 
a wainscoting in the living room, above which is a deep 
red frieze. A Dutch brick fireplace, with cushioned win- 
dow seat at either side, adds to the appearance, while 
there are easy chairs in abundance. The ladies’ reception 
room has a cushioned seat and the rest of the furniture 1s 
made of grass. A door leads from the living room to a 
balcony that is at once roomy and pretty. From here 
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one can look over the entire fleet in the harbor and can 
see through the islands in Salem Bay to Baker’s Island 
lights. Incoming yachts can also be seen over the point. 

At Lawley’s work is being rushed on the boats in the 
basin and in the shops. Nearly all of the yachts in the 
basin are fitting out, and by the end of the week there 
will be few boats in the yard that will not be ready for 
launching. Mr. Arnold Lawson’s 46ft. schooner, Cygnet, 
which was launched last week, is being rigged, and near 
her is the 46ft. schooner Agatha, which Fred Lawley 
designed for Mr. W. S. Eaton, Jr. The 30ft. yawl, which 
was designed by Arthur Binney for Messrs. Foss and 
Gunnison, is also being rigged at the dock. The schooner 
Hildegarde is fitting out, and the steam yachts Dreamer 
and Ituna will soon be ready for the season. The 3o0ft. 
auxiliary yawl that Fred Lawley designed for Mr. Ban- 
croit C. Davis has been rigged. The 65ft. cutter Senta is 
about ready for racing. The 51-rater Shark was on the 
railway last week, and Mr. W. O. Gay’s steam yacht 
Scout, tender to the 70-footer Athene, was on the smaller 
railway. In the east shop the 1o4ft. steam yacht for Mr. 
John C.. Strawbridge, of Philadelphia, is about ready for 
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July 12, Saturday—Club championship. 

July 19, Saturday—Class handicap. 

July 20, Sunday—Club run to Nahant. 

July 26, Saturday—Club championship. 

Aug. 2, Saturday—Class handicap. 

Aug. 3, Sunday—Club run and picnic. 

Aug. 9, Saturday—Club championship. 

Aug. 16, Saturday—Class handicap. 

Aug. 23, Saturday—Club championship. 

Aug. 30, Saturday—Class handicap. 

Sept. 6, Saturday—Club run to M. Y. R. A. rendezvous. 

Sept. 7, Sunday—Y. R. A. parade. 

Hollis Burgess has had Mr. William Cothroll in tow 
for the past two weeks. Mr. Cothroll left for Chicago 
Saturday night, having purchased through Mr. Burgess 
the old Herreshoff 21-footer Reaper, and an 18-footer. 
Burgess has also sold the 27ft. sloop Elmer to Capt. John- 
son, to be used in Maine. 

The MacDonald syndicate Seawanhaka boat, Massasoit, 
designed by Crowninshield, was shipped to Bridgeport 
last week. The Burgess and Lothrop Seawanhaka boat. 
Monsoon, designed by Burgess, will be ready for a trial 
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launching. The Crane-designed 35-footer, for Mr. H. A. 
Morss, has been hauled to the foot of the shop and will 
be launched this week. The cabin is being put on the 
cruising 21-footer, designed by Charlie Mower, for Mr. 
H, H. Robinson, and the auxiliary 25ft. cat designed by 
Fred Lawley is planked. The keels of two new 25-footers 
have been set up. One of these is for Mr. William Caleb 
Loring, from Burgess design, and the other is a 30-rater, 
designed by Crowninshield for Mr. W. C. Allison. In the 
west shop the Y. R. A. 25-footer, designed by Fred Law- 
ley for Mr. Lawrence Percival, Sally VI., has been fin- 
ished and will be launched this week. It is expected that 
she will have a trial Wednesday. The Binney-designed 
auxiliary 46-footer for Mr. W. A. Wharton has been 
given a priming coat underneath. About all of the rivet- 
ing on the 60-rater Weetamoe has been finished and the 
deck is now partly laid. . The cabin wor kis being finished 
on the Binney 33ft. yawl for Dr. Paton, and the Law- 
ton 35-footer for Mr. W. H. Fleetman is having her deck 
and cabin fittings put in. 

The Regatta Committee of the Winthrop Y. C. has 
announced the following fixtures for the season. This 
club has been given the date of June 21 for its Y. R. A. 
open race. This has not yet been accepted, but it is like- 
ly that it will: 

May 31, Saturday—Club championship. 

June 7, Saturday—Class handicap. 

June 14, Saturday—Club championship 

June 15, Sunday—Club run to Hull. 

June 21, Saturday—Y. R. A. open. 

June 28, Saturday—Club championship 

July 5, Saturday—Class handicap, 


in about two weeks. The Seawanhaka boat, Filibuster, 
designed by Burgess for Mr. Frank B. Crowninshield, is 
in frame. 

Fenton has finished the raceabout designed for the 
Goelets for the Kiel regattas, and she has been shipped 
to New York, from whence she will be sent to Germany 
by steamer. She is a beautiful boat, bright above the 
waterline and painted below. Crowninshield has sold the 
30ft. cutter Vandal, owned by Mr. C. F. Ayer to Mr. 
J. J. Martin. The three 18-footers of his design for Lake 
Champlain, have been finished by Brown, of Northaven, 
and. shipped. Brown has also shipped the 21ft. knock- 
about, by the same ‘designez, to Dr. Seward Webb, of 
Lake Champlain. He has a 30-footer for Mr. Otto B. 
Cole nearly finished. Swasey, Raymond & Page, of 
Taunton, have shipped the 30-rater, designed by Crown- 
inshield, for Mr. Trenor L..Park. The one-design race- 
abouts for members of the American Y. C. were at 
Provincetown last week and should have arrived by this 
time at Rye. Joun B. KILteen. 


Col. Sheffield Phillips, Hackensack, N. J.. has pur 
chased the house-boat that Mr. Thomas S. Marvel, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., was building for the late Pierre Loril- 
lard. The hull of the vessel had been finished before Mr. 
Lorillard’s death, and since that no work has been done 


on her. The interior-will be fitted up according to the 
new owner’s ideas. 
: nere 
Mr. Gouverneur Paulding has purchased the 6oft. 
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A Month’s Cruise—Maine. 


BY F. L. ENO. 


The next morning (never mind the day) dawned hot 
and fair; after the matutinal header from the top of the 
house and. breakfast, which must needs be of extra 
quantity on account of that header. we made our pur- 
chases at the store—a store which, situated at the head of 
a short wharf on the south side of the cove, commanded 
a view that would make its site priceless a hundred miles 
west. 

As I recall that morning and the beauty of the scene in 
that little cove, I can feel the blood flow faster in my 
veins and almost fancy I detect the faint breath of the 
pines that comes on the breeze from the southern point. 
The surface of the water had been unruffled all the 
morning, smooth as glass, duplicating every tree and 
rock and mast as in a mirror, when there came stealing 
in from the sea a gentle southerly, a mere breath, which 
turned the sea into a deep, deep blue like the sky above, 
and, advancing, like a line drawn across the water, set a 
million little ripples laughing and sparkling and dancing 
for joy; and with the deep green of the wooded point 
against the azure of the sea and sky beyond, gave the 
finishing touch to a picture that will live forever. It was 
too beautiful for one pair to enjoy; would I had had a 
hundred to look with me. Some things like that are too 
overpowering to enjoy alone—you need others to help 
you stand it. 

Casco Bay! Say “Casco Bay” to the next Portland man 
you happen to meet settled “out West” and watch 
his eyes. 

But we must move on. The beat out of the little cove, 
standing in on each tack till our bowsprit almost ran 
ashore, and in the smooth sea and light, steady air drifted 
along into Five Islands and anchored for the night. 

Morning brought a fairly good south wind, so out we 
went, when the fog came creeping in, and in an instant 
we were enveloped, unable to see a hundred feet. I had 
my bearings, however, and squared away for a little 
cove, which I had discovered on the chart in one of my 
many “fireside cruises” the winter before, nameless and 
hardly noticeable at first sight. After a hasty glance at 
the chart, roughly making the course by eye, I headed 
north northeast from Mark Island, and after a few min- 
utes we found breakers right aboard on both bows. I felt 
that I must be right, the distance was so slight, and it 
was too late now to come about. The fog hid all ahead, 
and if we didn’t hit the cove we would hit something 
else pretty quick, and we did both—up she went, slid 
over into. deeper water and as snug a hole as you 
could find in a day’s sail. 

We could not discern the shores; a few boats lay 
moored to stakes and we anchored among them in two 
fathoms. That meant 2ft. at low water, and with a deep, 
narrow boat. “Guess we will be on our beams’ end to- 
night,” I said. 

“Well, anything to get out of that fog. Wasn’t it 
awful? I’m so glad we are safe.” 

I think fog is the only thing C. is afraid of, and she is 
not alone in the fear of it. 

However, we settled in the mud so far at low water 
that we remained upright. It was a curious place; a few 
shanties on the shore, but otherwise deserted, and a walk 
of a mile or two toward Boothbay disclosed nothing but a 
flat stretch of country covered with bushes and second- 
growth scrub trees. 

Morning saw us ouf of the cove, when a farmer with 
a dory load of stuff pulled alongside. We offered him a 
tow. He was bound for Boothbay and a market, and 
seemed glad of the lift. We added to our supply from 
his boat and he was quite communicative. 

“See that island?” pointing to Mark Island, a beautiful 
wooded island of four or five acres rising from the blue 
waters of the bay like a stone in its setting. “A feller 
bought that island for 50 cents.” 

I opened my eyes. “Got any more marked down?” 

“Well, you see, it was Government property, and was 
sold at auction up in Augusta; feller never see it at all; 
guess he wouldn't sell it now for $500. And Harbor 
Island round there was sold the same way for $1.50. Sale 
warn’t advertised much, and they slipped in and got it 
cheap. Guess it is wuth a couple of thousand now. It 
don’t seem quite right. I am starting a poultry business 
back here on the point and doing first rate. Well, guess I 
will have to be going; you are too slow,” for the wind 
had left us, so he pulled away. 

Again the fog came in, and I tried to run into Cape 
Newagen, of “Uncle Terry” fame, but piled her up again 
on a hidden ledge, twisted her off with a line from the 
bowsprit end before the dory that put out from the shore 
to our assistance could offer help (you can always count 
on help from Maine fishermen), and stood off and on until 
the fog burned off, and we fanned along into Boothbay, 
and in the afternoon ran around Mt. Lobster Cove and 
spent the night. . 

The.next morning was a _ scorcher—breathless and 
heavy, the air seemed quivering with heat; and the hu- 
midity made the heat still more oppressive. But no stuffy 
rooms and blazing pavements in ours, thank you, 
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cool water made the hot deck an agreeable lounging place, 
and then sleeveless, low-necked shirt and duck trousers 
completed my toilet, while C. paddled around bare- 
footed, sleeves rolled to the elbow and hatless, of course, 
and the burning rays of the sun added a layer of bronze 
to our already copper-colored faces. How we used to 
laugh at the delicate creatures which sometimes drifted 
by us at one or another resort, shielding from the friendly 
sun complexions which were already past the danger line 
—but not from nature’s applications, and a sudden 
shower! How they would run !—the complexions, I mean, 
not the delicate creatures. 

We went ashore and rambled around Spruce Point in 
the thick woods; the air was redolent with the breath 
of the forest and close and warm, but heat has no terrors 
when you can strip down. - Was ever any instrument of 
torture worse than a stiff collar and 90 degrees in the 
shade? I can’t breathe with one of the things on. 

Later in the forenoon we ran up to the head of John’s 
Bay, to a little place called Bay View, and I walked four 
miles trying to buy, beg or steal a little milk, but without 
success, and was glad enough to get back to the wharf 
and to the little tender and shake the land. Away with 
it. Again up-sail, out into the bay, took a squall of wind 
from a big black cloud which came driving across the 
sky, and which killed what little breeze we had had, so I 
towed her to Squirrel Island, about two miles. 

Next morning for two hours we lay becalmed off 
Green Island at the mouth of the Damariscotta River, and 
never did I experience such heat in northern latitudes. I 
was compelled to move out of the sun into the shadow of 
the sails for a time, and I never remember doing that 
before. The clear, green depths of water under us 
seemed icy in contrast to the air, and when not wholly 
submerged we generally sat on the rail and dragged our 
feet in the water (about twenty fathoms right here), and 
2 common saying and a favorite one, as though to add to 
the appreciation of our luck by the sense of others’ 
misery, was, “I bet it’s hot ashore to-day.” Nobody cared 
to take the bet. 

The rays of the sun beat down unmercifully, and while 
inshore we could see the ripple of the failing west wind, 
and off shore a dark blue line which meant a sea breeze, 
we lay between the two in the doldrums and fried. 

On Reed’s Island, just inshore, was a three-masted 
schooner ashore and deserted. She looked in good con- 
dition, and was afterward got off. 

The sea breeze prevailed. At last the heat gave place 
to a glorious volume of ozone and ether, and all the 
cream of pure air from the summer sea, and I pointed her 
bowsprit S.E. by E. 4% E., for a dim blue speck on the 
horizon, where lay, a queen among queens, set a little 
apart in a grandeur all her own, as though to say, “If you 
want me, come out here; I am not for the crowd,” 
Monhegan! 

The charm of that island stronghold is all-pervading, 
and when we glided into the snug harbor, with barren 
Manana on one hand and wooded Monhegan on the 
other, it seemed like a different world. 

Work, heat, trains, markets, money—what are they? 
Rubbish! The world is only a mile and a half long and 
half a mile wide, and is called Monhegan. 

I will not attempt any historical flights. Drake says 
Monhegan was settled before the colony of Plymouth, and 
it has not grown very fast. (The latter half of that 
statement is original.) About twenty houses comprise 
the most quaint and bewitching town in the United 
States. The diminutive harbor into which you sail, the 
tiny beach of coarse gray sand, the little wharf, the row 
of ancient shanties along the shore, the weather-beaten 
houses of the village, backed by the forest primeval, and 
everywhere the sea, all combine to make a spot which for 
years has drawn artists to its shrine (whether they at- 
tempted to transfer the picture in their souls to canvas, or 
lacking the.art, though artists still, kept it yet more truth- 
ful in their own. hearts), and which offers to lovers of 
nature her work almost at first hand. 

No trolley with its clustered contents can invade this 
haven; no electric lights. turn night into day. No one 
comes here to show his clothes or his turnouts or to get 
his name in the papers. But would you breathe nectar, 
bathe in wine, roam in paradise, be at sea and yet on 
land, would you find forest and cliffs and fields as they 
first appeared to the eyes of your forefathers, go to 
Monhegan. 

I- look back upon the day we spent there as one in a 
thousand. . The sense of isolation is supreme; you can 
just make out the main land to the north, a low streak of 
blue; it is five miles to the nearest island and thirteen to 
Boothbay, the port of-communication. 

Our first thought on the following morning was of a 
visit to the cliffs on the southeast side of the islands, and 
the view that burst upon our gaze as we mounted the 
brow of those. cliffs ! 

A few months before I had crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Cascade Range, and the view from -the 
summit of the highest peaks into valleys where probably 
human beings-had never set foot, did not impress me as 
did one cautious first look from the tops of those tre- 
mendous rocks, 

The sea at the base seemed a mile away, and you could 
judge of the height only by pitching a stone overboard 
and watching its slow descent. Cruel tales those rocks 
could tell of ships that touched and disappeared. Our 
chart gives the depth off Block Head close in shore as 
sixty fathoms. The stone you threw sank 360 feet to 
bottom. Off White Head (the middle cliff) is a depth 
of twenty-three fathoms; off Lobster Point (southern 
end), fifty fathoms, and all around the island close in are 
soundings of 24, 31, 13, 17, 14, 27, 13, 15. 10, back to 
the 60 at Black Head. We spent most of that forenoon 
under the trees on the cliffs, gazing seaward. There 
was hardly any wind, just a breath roughening the surface 
of the water in spots, and for miles the eye could sweep 
the ocean, unbroken save by a few coasters and the 
mackerel fleet to the eastward. It was too inspiring to 
talk about. Words are meaningless. 

At the post-office, which was in one end of a weather- 
stained dwelling, we asked for a postal card. The post- 
mistress, after a long fumbling search in an old desk, 
gave it up. “I can’t seem to find one jest now. Be you 
stopping here?” 

“Never mind, an envelope will do just as well. You 
have a grand view here.” 


J peered through a window which, from the atmos- 


phere of the room, had not been opened that season. 

“Yes, some folks like it, but it is pretty rough in win- 
ter; the wind is awful. That’s a picture of my son. He 
was lost last winter round to White Head hauling his 
pots.” I thought of those rocks and that sixty fathoms. 
“He was only eighteen. They tried to keep him from 
going, there was such a sea running, but he laughed at 
’em. They picked up the wreck of his dory afterward— 
they never found him.” 

We did not linger. The sea charms its victims and 
then swallows them. 

A bath on the beach in water as clear as crystal and 
warm as heart could desire prepared us for dinner, after 
which we again wandered over the island. ’ 

The one excitement here is the arrival of the boat. The 
whole population turns out to greet the new arrivals, and 
the wharf for the time being contains about every man, 
woman, child and dog in town. 

That morning after the barrels of coal and potatoes and 
trunks and the assorted cargo which the needs of the vil- 
lage had brought together -had been landed, there came 
a little procession bearing a stretcher with a lad of eight 
or ten thereon, his white thin face showing long confine- 
ment and sickness. The stevedores stopped their jibes 
and country witticisms, the summer people showed the 
sympathy they felt by their half-uttered words of com- 
passion, the idlers fishing on the capsill neglected their 
lures, and a hush seemed to fall on all as the little fellow 
was borne up the wharf. May pines and sea and rocks and 
fields and salt breezes and sun have done their work ere 
this, Monhegan! Save life as well as take it! 

We already seemed settled here; it would not take 
long to get acquainted with everybody in town. On the 
third day with genuine regret we hove up and passed out 
by the steamer at the wharf. 

“Where now?” sung out an acquaintance of a day. 

“Camden.” 2 

“That's the stuff. Bon voyage,” and we waved our 
farewells and overheard one lady remark to a friend, 
“They are cruising around in that little yacht. What 
fun! They belong in Lowell, I believe.” 

The steamer carries the passengers, but the little 
schooner Effort carries the mails. When the steamer is 
at her dock with the trunks, the schooner with the mail 
is becalmed a few miles away, just within sight, and 
shows up the next morning. But the schooner won't give 
up the contract formed before the steamer was put on, so 
the summer people have to wait for their mail. But who 
wants mail on Monhegan? Chuck it in a barrel, I say, 
and let it drift, and if it gets to the island, all right, and 
if not, all right. Since writing the above I noticed the 
following item in the marine news: 

“Capt. William S. Humphrey, the veteran skipper of 
the mail packet Effort, that has carried the mail to Mon- 
hegan, Me., for so many years, has obtained from the 
Post Office Department the assurance that he can carry 
a daily mail during June, July, August and September, 
instead of July and August only, providing he will put 
power in the vessel that takes the mail. Capt. Humphrey 
is arranging for gasoline engines for Effort.” 

Good-by, Monhegan. Thou art apart from the rest, 
above and alone in a class of thine own, inimitable and 
invincible. Isle of beauty, fare thee well. 

Our course from Monhegan was N.E. % E., and with 
the wind a trifle to the S. of E., we pushed along close 
hauled on the starboard tack, sixteen miles to Whitehead 
Light, through the Mussel Ridges and Owl’s Head Bay 
and squared away for Camden as the fog came rolling in. 
Great fleecy masses strung ahead of us on both sides, hid- 
ing the land and islands one after-another, and finally we 
were enveloped in a thick, damp mist, which, with the in- 
creasing darkness, made all observation impossible; but 
the wind held fair and light. I had had a sight of the 
Graves a few miles ahead just before it shut down, and 
a couple of hours later, after my mouth had begun to 
tire of the taste of the old tin horn, we discovered them 
dead ahead, and another mile or so brought us within 
sound of the faint tones of the bell on Negro Island, and 
about 9 o'clock we let go in Camden Harbor, another 
beauty spot of the Maine coast. 

The Maine coast has no rival. I doubt whether an 
equal stretch of shore anywhere can show such variety 
of beauty and grandeur as the hundred-odd miles from 
Portland to Mt. Desert. It seems as though nature had 
brought to a focus here all of the best in sea, country, 
mounta‘n and forest, for you have them all within sight, 
and can leave your yacht—in which an hour before you 
were thrashing about in the open and passing peaceful 
forms of woodlands—lose yourself in the forest inside of 
another hour, or in yet another look upon a panorama of 
all combined from the summit of some towering moun- 
tain. But description is useless. To live in the air 
of those hills and forests and waters is to acquire a love 
for the region that cannot be expressed nor hinted at; 
you can only say Oh! Oh! and then keep quiet. 

The schooner George W. Wells, at whose launching we 
had hoped to be present, lay at the wharf, and our first 
visit was to her. 

It was worth a long journey to see a craft like that. 
At that time she was, and I believe now is, the largest 
schooner in the world, some 340ft. long, if I remember. 
However, my first impression was one of amusement. 
Such huge dimensions, and everything on such a scale 
that it had the effect of some Jumbo or giant in a circus. 
The fore topmast would have made a mainmast for a 
large vessel, and the immense bowsprit, chains and tim- 
bers were almost laughable. From the wheelhouse aft 
the deck stretched away like a boulevard lined with 
telegraph poles, and you got all mixed up on the masts. 
We overheard many discussions as to the names of the 
masts. Fore, main, mizzen, spanker, jigger and driver, 
seemed to be the popular nomenclature, but what will 
they do when they put in seven or eight sticks? How 
would ringtail and royal do for Nos. 7 and 8? 

I should like to have had some of our free traders on 
the deck of that schooner and have’asked them whether 
we had better buy that class of vessels abroad or build 
them ‘at home. They don’t build them abroad, and they 
are absolutely protected in the coastwise trade for which 
they are intended, and the most convincing unanswerable 
and unassailable argument in favor of protection and 
plenty of it stood there in the shape of that magnificent 
craft, designed, built, officered and manned (all or in 
part), by American brain, brawn and bullion, and any 


foreigner, alongside of that triumph, would look like a 








nickel and a quarter—Canadian at that. 

Camden charmed us into a three days’ stay. One day 
I climbed the mountain, 1,300ft. above, and almost over- 
hanging the harbor. From that height the beautiful lines 
of the schooner were revealed, her great size conceali 
her true proportions from a nearer point of view, oa 
the litle craft that had borne us so far lay but a speck on 
the water. 

Ramble’s around the town, baths in the cove, visits to 
the schooner, excursions after milk and provisions, and 
long happy hours day dreaming on the deck in the sun, in 
perfect contentment, to simply gaze at the hills and bay, 
consumed our time till Sunday (we had got track of the 
days again), when the captain announced her intention 
to go home. 

“But we haven’t been down the bay yet.” 

“I don’t care; we’ve been gone three weeks, and | 
want to go home.” 

“But can’t you stand it a couple of weeks longer? 
There’s Castine and Southwest Harbor and Somerville 
and Isle au Haut——” 

“I’m going home! You stay and go as far as you 
want to, but I am going home!” That settled it. Who 
would steer, five or six points wide, each side of the 
course, while I was busy forward? Who would spread 
sofa pillows and books and fancy work all over the deck 
and give that touch of femininity to the craft which 
adds so much to the enjoyment of a life afloat? Who 
would give timely warning of the fact that we were head- 
ing straight for those rocks, two miles away? So home 
we started, but a strong head wind kept us in Rockland 
one day; then a long beat, retracing our course through 
the Mussel Ridge Channel, round Mosquito Head and 
into Herring Gut, a-kiting in a southwester that blew 
almost all night and kept us jumping with two anchors 
down; then a long slow sail to Boothbay, arriving after 
dark, and another day of slow progress and head winds 
to Portland. 

The latter part of this sail was characteristic. We 
were off Chebeague at dark. I started the fire and C. 
commenced on the dinner. The wind was southwest and 
fairly fresh, and our course necessitated frequent tacking 
against a head tide, and in the darkness we naturally lost 
more or less, as between keeping lookout and steering 
and tending head sheets and keeping clear of the islands, 
very fine windward work could not be expected. All this 
prolonged the preparation of dinner, which was con- 
ducted under conditions shown by the following: 

“Below!” 

“Well?” 

“We're coming about in a minute. Look out for 
things!” 

“All right!” 

“Hard a-lee,” and we are around on the other tack, 
while C. would grab the coffee pot with one hand and 
the spider with the other and wait until it seemed safe 
to release them. 

The faint tinkle of broken glass came up after the first 
time we laid over to a puff. 

“Oh, dear! There’s the chimney gone all over the 
floor and I can’t see'a thing!” 

“Light the cabin lamp.” 

A few sudden gleams, half-smothered expressions of 
disgust, two or three more matches wasted, and the cabin 
lamp is working and I have to close the companionway 
doors to prevent the blinding light from interfering with 
the steering. 

“Ready about.” 

“All right,” fainter this time. 

“Hard a-lee,” and I jam the helm down, poke down to 
leeward and let fly the head sheets, poke down to lee- 
ward again and make them fast, and then climb up on the 
weather rail to find out where we are. 

A sudden cry of dismay and impatience filters out 
through the fore scuttle. 

“There goes the coffee pot; I can’t do a thing. Can't 
you keep her up straight?” 

More banging of tinware and clatter of iron things 
hitting something; a half-hour of this sort of thing re- 
sults in a feeble odor of burning potatoes drifting aft, and 
my hopes brighten. 

“Guess I'll anchor here; this is far enough,” and we 
drop off peaks and attack what survived of the meal, with 
the appetite that eight or nine hours of outdoors creates. 

But the sleep that follows, and the rude health that 
comes, that laughs at wet clothing and cold winds and 
bare heads, and the muscle that grows with every pull 
at the ropes. Nobody has nerves east of Cape Ann. 

Early morning found us in Portland, and the crew left, 
ran away, deserted, and I was left alone. 

While coming up the harbor I had seen a familiar craft; 
even at the distance of a mile or two the jumper stays 
leading to the bluff of the bow and the two flies, one each 
at mizzen and jigger topmast head, told me that the long 
deeply loaded ‘craft was the Jennie French Potter, with 
the genial Capt. Joe Potter in command, and I was not 
long in making myself known, and a merry crew I found. 
Two or three daughters with school friends, and_the 
captain’s wife, had made the trip from Philadelphia. Here 
was yachting for you, a sweep of deck nearly 3o0ft. long 
and plenty of room. A jolly crowd sat around that din- 
ner table, and the steward had his hands full. As he 
termed it, the trip up the coast had been a “regular 
rumpus "fore de Lawd,” but he looked very glum when 
the gang went over the side and left the once lively decks 
deserted, save by the cook and the old mate, who waved 
farewell as we pulled away. 

I pulled back to the Potter in my tender, hoisted her 
in on deck and sat on the rail all the evening with the 
mate. 

The full moon hung in the heavens, the air was breath- 
less, the deeply laden hull of the schooner, with 3,400 tons 
of coal under the hatches, lay like a rock, showing 
scarcely five feet of freeboard, and the mate told me of 
trips long and short, of gales and impromptu racés, an 
‘the details of a life which seems so commonplace to the 
men who live it and is so fascinating to the lay mind. 

The morning brought a strong northerly, which I 
foolishly allowed to blow without starting out, but took 
a long walk off toward Yarmouth or Falmouth, and 
started the morning after. I was anxious to get home 
now. Our log so far had been a record of calms and 
head winds and fogs and rain and slow passages, the zest 
had been taken out of the cruise, I didn’t get enough to 
eat, and the Galveston “breeze” was on the way, 50 
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didn’t care to linger. One day of calms got me as far as 
Wood Island, another to Cape Porpoise, and then came a 

run that atoned for all. At 6 A. M., with the wind fresh 

from the north, I ran outside, prepared coffee and a 

couple of eggs, and then settled down for the day. It kept 

breezing, and the old boat tore along at a great pace. 

Off the Nedick Nubble it looked so windy that I hauled 

up a little to run into Kittery if need be, but hating to 

lose such a slant, finally kept her for the Shoals and out 

across the bay. 

The wind had gone to the northeast and was very fresh; 
the sea was running high, and whitecaps were gleaming 
in the sun. It was wonderfully clear. Two miles south 
of the Isles of Shoals, from the low level of the deck, I 
could see the land, the whole way from Thatcher’s Island 
round through Plum Island, Newburyport, York and 
to the eastward of the Nubble as far as Cape Porpoise. 

The sky was blue—blue to the horizon, which was 
clearly defined—the air was fresh and crisp, the sea, blue 
as the sky overhead, was dotted with whitecaps, and we 
swept along, shooting ahead on the long seas, sliding 
down before their curling tops just before they broke, 
switching the tender along, its nose in the air and half 
full of water. Grand sailing! One day like this takés 
us over our course of the first seven days of the trip. 
I did not leave the helm for lunch. I had a fear of the 
Galveston “breeze” that was on the way, and if this was 
the beginning of it, I wanted to get under cover. 

About 3 o’clock I passed Thatcher’s Lights, off Eastern 
Point, a sail astern came up with me (we were on the 
wind now, which had gradually gone to southeast), and 
proved to be the schooner Palmetto, which I had seen 
in Cape Porpoise. Her people looked at the little Sea 
Witch and seemed a little surprised that I had got ahead 
of them, though I had to start three hours before them. 
They went into Gloucester, and I kept on to Marblehead, 
and at 8 o’clock another cruise was a thing of the past; 
gone, in fact, but ever present in memory) and the city 
and streets and hurry now have their turn. But the 
coast with its islands is always there, and the pines and 
the beaches and the fogs and the sea everlasting, they are 
always there, and each year that takes me to them only 
adds another link to the fetters from which I would not 
be freed, a binding love for the free outdoor glorious 
life that the State of Maine can offer. 


The Delights of House-Boating. 


BY DR. V. MOTT PIERCE. 


“With the odors of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the rushing of great rivers.” 





In the pleasant summer evening, lazily swinging in the 
hammock or enscone¢ed in easy chairs on a house-boat, 
could anything be more delightful to the tired man or the 
lazy man that this cottage on the water, with view of the 
country meadows outlining the blue waters? Sunset is 
the time of all others when the house-boater feels that 
he is the happiest of all mortals. It is the time when 
water and land is overcast by the red glow of the setting 
sun, the air filled with dreamy softness, the fish jumping 
out of the placid water as if to emphasize the delight of 
living, while the birds on shore are singing their even‘ng 
songs and the quiet breeze is laden with the perfume of 
flowers and grasses. In the quiet evenings we sometimes 
hang up a few lanterns, get our boatman to play the con- 
certina or some one volunteers fo play the zolian, and a 
little dance on the deck is inaugurated. Bedt'me is al- 
ways welcome, and such sleep—a sleep as profound as 
that induced by a narcotic. Morning finds one so com- 


pletely rested that he welcomes the day and is ready to 
take the plunge overboard, with a whole lake for a bath 
tub, 





When we read the above description to a business friend 
he said it might be true in some conditions, depending on 
whether it would or not. He didn’t seem to understand. 
He was only a millionaire, and his soul likely has never 
throbbed and thrilled with a true poet’s nature. He could 
remember eating a fine dinner on board, but when we 
thrilled with the feelings of a song bird, he could sit 
there like a smoked ham and refuse to enthuse. 

The house-boat offers advantages to both the family 
man and the bachelor, which cannot in some particulars 
be excelled by any other kind of dwelling. The family 
man will find that in a house-boat he secures both rest 
and change of atmosphere, and at the same time most of 
the health-giving pleasures of yachting in a way that his 
family can enjoy with him. In this boat the family are 
not cramped for room, as they would be in a yacht, and 
can live more comfortably and with greater pleasure than 
they could on a'$50,000 yacht. In a yacht they must be 
cooped up in very small quarters; beside, there are some 
dangers which are entirely absent in the case of a house- 
boat, for the latter is usually securely fastened in quiet 
waters. 

For the bachelor the house-boat is a movable home 
where he can repay any obligations by entertaining his 
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friends on board. He is foot free and can move his 
cottage on the water to whatever spot his whim may dic- 
tate. 

As contrasted with a country place or a cottage on 
land, the house-boat has the advantage of a changing 





scene to suit conditions or inclinations. The novelty of 
living in a boat may wear off in time, but certainly a 
change of scene is always practicable and an easy remedy 
for ennui. We have yet to find a person who has lived 
on a house-boat who has become tired of this mode of 
living. A business man can place his house-boat in ideal 
spots, such as the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, 
Lake Champlain, the beautiful lakes of central New York, 
the Great Lakes, anywhere along the seashore, in the 
many bays, or one of the many inland places reached by 
canals or rivers. If business does not permit of a long 
vacation, he can readily have his house-boat towed to 
some convenient locality near his city and his business. 
Having passed four delightful summers on a house- 
boat, we are still more enthusiastic and ready each spring 
to go aboard; in fact, before the winter is half over our 
family are planning and thinking of the pleasure of once 
more getting aboard ship. For several seasons it has 
been impossible for us to take a vacation of a month or 





two away from business, and consequently we have been 
compelled to have the Wah-ta-Wah anchored in some 
convenient locality where we could get to business every 


day. After a hard day’s work there is nothing more de- 
lightful than getting back to one’s home on the water, 
where one may enjoy complete rest and the delightful 
change from the business and heat and dust of the city. 
At night the quiet ripple of the water, the ozone in the 
air, and perhaps the gentle motion of the boat, lulls one to 
sleep, and two months. of such restful nights and good 
air fits one for’a whole winter of hard work. It is a 
fact that can be demonstrated by inquiry of sailors and 
men who follow the water that few people living on board 
a boat are known to have rheumatism, typhoids, bad colds 
or many of the ills prevalent on land. The house-boat 
eliminates any possibility of bad sewerage or drainage. 
One has all the advantages of fresh air, as in camping 
out, without its many inconveniences, for in the house- 
boat we can have a good kitchen with nice range, ice 
box, a bath tub and convenient washstands. 

A day may be ever so hot on shore, but the house- 
boater knows where he will find a cool spot out on the 
open water and under ample awnings. A few hundred 
yards away on shore the summer boarders may be tanta- 
lized with mosquitoes, or they may be unable to sleep in 
beds in their warm rooms and try to get air by spread- 
ing mattresses in front of windows, but just a little ways 
out on the water where the solitary light shows the house- 
boat to be anchored, every one is slumbering, cool and 
comfortable. The slightest breeze is wafted through the 
windows, and sometimes blankets have to be resorted to, 
so cool does it become at times. 

It does not require a long pocketbook to build a com- 
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fortable house-boat, and yet there is no limit» to the 
amount that culd be spent in the building and arrange- 
ment of a luxurious house. A boy in his teens ean build - 
a boat for himself at little cost. We knew of a poor, 
hardworking carpenter who built a home for hiniself in 
this way, giving his time at odd hours to the work, buy- 
ing his lumber in small lots and picking up a large por- 
tion of it. He had a very comfortable house some 5oft. 
long, which, as he said; gave him a chance to save money. 
He had no rent. to pay nor taxes, and yet had a desirable 
home summer and winter. 

A peculiar thing about these boats is that they are 


very warm in cold weather—in fact, the caretaker and 


his family who live on our boat in the winter and 
throughout the zero weather have told us that they never 
lived in a warmer house, and yet my boat was not built 
for cold weather, and is only lined with matched Norway 
pine. 

To the prospective builder of a house-boat who is not 
troubled about the first cost, we should advise building 
the hull of iron. It would probably not cost any more in 
the long run, for it would not then be necessary to pull 
the house-boat out of water or dry dock it for caulking, 
and there would never be any bilge water to trouble the 
eccupants. It would be quite possible to arrange a wind- 
mill with canvas sails, such as are used on ships in Hol- 
land or Norway, for pumping water into the tank, or 
when wanted to pump bilge water out. A very superior 


method of lighting a boat is with acetylene gas, as this 
necessitates only a very small tank for the making of 
the gas and very small pipes to the different rooms. It 
also furnishes gas for a searchlight. 

Our last suggestion to those who want a cheap house- 





boat would be to look for an old barge or canal boat, 
which are often obtainable at a very low cost. Inasmuch 
as business on the canals and waterways of this country 
has not flourished of late years, many canal boatmen are 
ready to sell and a very comfortable home could be built 
on one of these boats. A stone barge could quickly be 
fitted up as a house-boat at no great expense. 

The house-boat Wah-ta-Wah was built at Buffalo, 
N. Y., after the owner’s designs, and intended for a 
fleating summer house for his family. The boat has a 
beam of 15ft., which is as wide as a boat should be 
built on the inland lakes, if the owner ever contemplates 





moving his home down the Erie Canal to the many small 
lakes in Central New York or to the Thousand Islands 
or Sea coast. 

The Wah-ta-Wah was built with this ambitious design, 
and is so arranged that the water system supplying bath- 
room and washstands can be pumped from a large fresh- 
water tank, or by simply the turn of a cock water is 


drawn from the outside. The upper deck house, which 
makes by far the coolest and pleasantest bedroom or 
lounging room in the boat, is built in sections (to come 
down) so that the boat may clear the low canal bridges. 
The open-air dining room on the stern deck is one of 
the most enjoyable features of the Wah-ta-Wah, and we 
should advise all builders of this class of boat to arrange 
for it if possible. 

The Wah-ta-Wah was the second house-boat to be 
built in the. vicinity of Buffalo and the Niagara frontier, 
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Mr. G. Merritt Clark, an artist of Buffalo, was the first 
to adopt a floating home and studio, having purchased a 
discarded cable boat, such as were used on the Erie Canal 
for a while. He fitted up the Bohemian and made many 
trips down the canal on ske*ching trips, having his boat 
pulied by a horse to Albany, then towed down the Hud- 
son to New York. 

A boat as large and comfortable as the Wah-ta-Wah 
can be built for about $1,200, of which the hull costs 
about $300. After the hull or scow was built in a ship 
yard, the deck house and fittings were put up by house 
carpenters. 

We cannot describe all the comforts and pleasures of 
house-boating in this brief article, but we will tell of the 
few unpleasant moments or discomforts which are bound 
to come to those living in this sailor fashion. 

To begin with, partitions on house-boats do not always 
stop sound, and we sometimes awake before we are 
called. We remember having a cook who was so enter- 
prising she used to grind the coffee at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. When she began that coffee-mill overture we 
could not help rising right up and applauding in seven 
different languages. Owing to our appreciation of her 
worth as a soloist, and the fact that we could entice other 
cooks only as far as the beach, we generally treated her 
with great respect. One day we heard cries for help 
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from an overturned canoeist just as dinner was served. 
After attending to the rescue, we found ourselves a half- 
hour late, and in consequence received a severe scolding 
from the aforesaid cook. To quiet matters as much as 
possible, we mildly ventured to remark that we were 
willing to eat the dinner cold. Suddenly a vista of en- 
raged womanhood appeared in the door, with a carving 
knife, screaming, “I'll carve yez liver out ye son of a 
sea dog.” The bold captain of the Wah-ta-Wah sought 
the other side of the table as the best ground for de- 
fense. He thought if she felt that way about it, it was 
well to be on the safe side. He felt so hurt and grieved 
about it he had no appetite for that cold dinner. 

Another cook is engaged (a 200-pounder)—this time 
one who is enraptured with the novelty of the situation, 
and one day while she holds on to a frail cleat and waves 
adieu with a plate to a departing guest, the support gives 
away and “cookee”’ takes a header—down she goes. For- 
tunately she floats, like Ivory Soap, and comes out a dis- 
gusted mortal, and we have to search for another buoyant 
creature. This time we search the country for twenty 
miles round and finally succeed in getting a Quakeress to 
make the attempt. She gets into the buggy with us. We 
try to explain what a house-boat is. Evidently she gets 
into her head the idea it is a boat house, for when she 
sees the floating house anchored a hundred yards from 
shore, she-cries, “I’ll be drowned, I know I will, and I 
won't live in such a place.” Of course, we have to drive 
back to her home, minus a cook. 

A stormy night and every one is awakened by horrible 
noises, and when we look for the trouble we get fleeting 
glimpses of our awnitfgs overboard and flying before the 
wind. 

One day all the men take to fishing far away, and the 
cook notices a couple of feet of water in the ice box. 
Summoning the mistress, they start investigating and 
conclude all the ice has melted and proceed to bail the 
water out. Pail after pailful is emptied, but there is no 
noticeable decrease in the depth of water; in fact, there 
seems to be more than ever. Finally a new idea strikes 
the mistress and she seizes the broom and begins prodding 
the outside of the boat below the waterline. Finally the 


broom strikes a cavity and plunges inside and the mystery 
is solved. The (landsman) carpenter had placed the 
drain pipe for the ice water below the waterline, and 
naturally the lake is filling up the ice box. 

Another day a swell canoeist, dressed in his latest flan- 
nels, silk sash and nobby cap, comes to-call. He takes off 
his cap with one hand, and grabs for the railing. The 
canoe goes from under him, and “alas, poor Yorick!” He 
too learns that water is wet and that flannels are not 
always well shrunk before fitting. 

In conclusion, we advise every one that the beauties of 
nature are lost to them unless they try living on the 
water. A cottage in the country is monotonous com- 
pared with the ever-changing landscape of the water— 
there is beattty everywhere, the air is pure, the nights 
are cool, mosquitoes do not bother you, and there is a 
restful tone of comfort and happiness about a house-boat 
which can be had in no other abode. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. W. Gould Brokaw has sold his schooner Amorita 
through the agency of Mr. Frank N. Tandy to Mr. 
Thomas M. McKee, of Pittsburg, Pa. 
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G. F. Carter, Weasuck Creek, L. I., has built for Fire 
Chief Croker, of New York, a catboat. She is 24ft. over 
all, 18ft. waterline, 7ft, 1oin. breadth and 2oin. draft. 


nRR 


The steam yacht Jule was launched from the yard of 
the Gas Engine & Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury Co. 
on May 7. The yacht was designed by Mr. Charles L. 
Seabury for Mr. Alfred Costello. She is 85ft. over all, 
75ft. waterline, 12ft. 6in. breadth and 4ft. 6in. draft. For- 
ward there is a deck house, which will be used as a dining 
saloon. Aft of the deck house is the galley, and next 
aft comes the engine and boiler space. Aft of the engine 
space is the owner’s stateroom, which extends the full 
width of the vessel, and next aft is the main saloon. The 
crew's quarters are forward. The engine is a Seabury 
triple expansion. of the latest type, with cylinders 7 by 
11%4in., and 17% by roin. stroke.. Steam will be supplied 
by a Seabury water tube boiler of latest pattern. The 
speed of the yacht will be fourteen miles per hour. 


Grapshooting. 
a 


Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











May 14-15.—Auburn, N, Y.—Target tournament under auspices 
of Messrs. J. H. Knapp and H. Knox. at ie 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W. G, Jeffords, Jr., Sec’y. oh y 

May i5.—Sherbrooke, .-—Sherbrooke Gun Club’s inanimate 
target tournament. C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

May 15-16.—Mechanicsburg, O.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Mechanicsville Gun Club. Edgar Patrick, Sec’y. _ ; 

May 17.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest for the Hazard live-bird cham- 
pionship challenge ffophy between Messrs. C. W. Budd, holder, 
and C. W. Phellis, challenger. oe ate 

May 17.—Rutherford, N. J.—Target shoot of the Boiling Springs 
Fishing and Gun Club. C. B. Axford, Sec’y. F 

May 17.—Newark, N. J.—Richmond Gun Club’s shoot, on 
Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark. Also three-cornered match 
between Messrs. Hawes, Bechtel and Schoverling, for a $20 purse. 
A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. y 

May 17, 19, 20.—San Antonio, Tex.—Texas State shoot; $750 
added. O. C. Guessaz, Sec’y. “ 

May 19-20.—Columbus, Wis.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
‘olumbus Gun Club. 

“te 19-22 —San Antonio, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation’s tournament; $500 added.: Col. O. C. Guessaz, Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Ottumwa, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elwood, Ind. : 

May 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State S ortsmen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. : 

May 20-23—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Twenty- 
eighth annual tournament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. E. Bingham, Sec’y. 

May 21-22.—West Manchester, O.—Second annual tournament of 
the West Manchester Gun Club. i 

May 21-22.—Springfield, S. D.—Fifteenth annual tournament of 
the South- Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association. E. E. Aney, 
Sy 21-22.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland county shoot for amateurs. 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

May 22-23.—Woicott, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Catch- 
pole Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. : 

May 22-26.—Freehold, N. J.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 

jation. 
* May 26-81—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
days shooting; three days golf; three days tennis. H, C, Young. 
Manager. E . > 

May 27-29.—Bowling Green, N. Y.—Bowling Green Gun Club’s 
target and live-bird tournament. G. A. Hobson, Sec’y.: 5 

i 28-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun Club’s 
target tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. _ : 

May 28-29.—Anamosa, Ia.—The Prison City Gun Club’s two 
days’ tournament at targets; $100 for high averages. H. Been, 
Sec’ 


y: . . 
May 28-30.—Flint, Mich.—Annual tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. C. Caleb, Sec’y. 


May 30.—Norristown, Pa.—Tournament of the Penn Gun 
oo — wey: > oF 
ay 30.—Newport, R, I.—Memorial Day shoot of the A 
ou 7 oe. J. 2 Coggeshall, Sec’y, Fs ‘ - 
ay 30.—Schenectady, N. ¥.—Spring tournament of the Sc 
tady Gun Club. E. ‘Aiken, See'y , << 

ay 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the _Westchests 
County Trapshooters’ League. J. Curry Barlow, Sec’y. <7 
ay 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual tournament of the Auburn Gtn 
Club, L. A. Barker, Sec’y, 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Oneida County 
Sportsmen’s Association, Henry L. Gates, Pres. 

May 30.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven.,Gun Club’s tourna. 
ment. All shooters invited. John E. Bassétt, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Hartford, Conn.—Holiday shoot of the Colt Gun Club 

May 30.—Lynn, Mass.—All-day tournament of the Birch Brook 
Gun Club; merchandise prizes. 

May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth 
annual tournament. George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O, E. Fouts, Sec’y, . 

June 3-4.—Fargo, N. D.—Eighth annual tournament of the North 
Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association; open to all. H. E. Magill 
Sec’y. - ; 

june 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooterg’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-5.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s annual tournament, 

_June 5.—Bolivar, N. Y.—Open sweepstake shoot of the Bolivar 
Gun Club. J. T, Care, Sec’y. 

June 10-12.—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tour. 
nament, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July 810.—Pine Blutt, Ark.—Twelfth ammual meeting and tour. 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets, 
Added money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
ee New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 

ame. 

June 10-11.—Bowling Green, O.—Amateur_bluerock tournament 
of the Bowling Green Gun Club. John H. Lincoln, Sec’y. 

June 10-11.—Sioux City, la.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. E 

June 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament Manager, 

June 17-18.—Shreveport, La.—Tournament of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana Trapshooters’ League, under auspices of the Caddo Gun 
Club. V. T. Fulton, Sec’y. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament, 

June 18.—New London, Ia—Annual Midsummer tournament of 
the New London Gun Club. Dr. C, E. Cook, Sec’y. 

June 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. 

June 19-22.—Denver, Colo.—Colorado State tournament. 

June 25-26—W. Alexandria, O.—Twin Valley Shotgun Club’s 
first annual shoot. 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John. 
son, Sec’y. 

June 26-28.—Portland, Ore.—Eighteenth annual tournament of 
the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. 

June 29.—San Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird sheet of the Union 
Gun Club. 

July 4.—Mt. Kisco, N, Y.—Third tournament of the Westchester 
County Trapshooting Association. J. C. Barlow, Sec’y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y 

July 22-23.—Greenville, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ League target tournament. - W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 5-8.—Asheville, N. C.—Tournament given by Col. J. T. 
Anthony and Maj. E. P. McKissick, 

Aug. 6-7.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 
Bailey, Sec’y 

Aug. 12-13.—Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Birmingham Gun 
Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, ° 

Aug. 1416.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association’s tournament. 

Aug. 19-#4.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ League target tournament. c W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 26-29.—Okoboji, Ia.—Amateur shooting tournament, under 
management of Messrs. C. W. Budd and E. C. Hinshaw. 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S 
Miller, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-4—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Associatjon’s tourna- 
— under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 

ec’y. 

Sept. 3-5.—Erie, Pa.—Erie City Rod and Gun Club’s handicap 
tournament at targets. Open to all; $200 added. A. N. Aitken, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world. 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target’ tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. 
McCumber, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun_Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Grounds, -West Monroe street and 
Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Chicago, Ill.—arfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. }. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. : 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shcoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in these columns, also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on all events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





The programme of the Interstate Association’s trapshooting 
tournament, given for the Memphis Gun Club, Memphis, Tenn., 
June 10 to 12, can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. A. H. Frank. 
The programme is alike each day in respect to the target events— 
seven at 15, $10 added, and three at 20 targets, $15 added, but the 


entrance varies, it being $1.4 and $2 in the former, and $2 and 
$2.50 in-the 20-target events. Shooting commences at 9 o'clock 
each day. Lunch served on the grounds.- Targets 2 cents. 


Grounds will be open for practice on June 9. Guns and _ammuni- 
tion forwarded to J. G, Schmidt & Sons, Memphis, will be de- 
livered on the grounds free of charge. Rose system, ratios 7, 5, 
3 and 2, and 5, 3 and 2. Trade representatives cannot compete for 
the purses, but there are three cash average prizes for them, 
namely, $25, $15 and $10, first, second and third high guns, con- 
ditional on ten or more participating. To the two amateurs making 
first and second high averages, valuable sterling trophies will be 
presented. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner will manage the tournziment. 


The programme of the sixteenth annual tournament of the Ohio 
Trapshooters’ League, to be held at Cleveland, O., under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club, June 3, 4 and 5, is attractive 
in the abundance and variety of the competition offered. There are 
ten events each day, the first eight of which are alike, namely, 15 
targets, entrance $1.50; $7.50 added to each. On the first day the 
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jnth event is the State Journal cup, 60 cents entrance, opti 
sweeP, $2.50 extra. No, 10 is a special event at 25 tar; a 
entrance. On the second day the ninth event is the Be ae 


trophy, at 25 targets, 50 cents entrance, optional sweepstake of $2.50 
extra. No. 10 is a special event, two-man team race for oe 
men’s Review trophy, 26 targets, $1 per team, On the third day 
event 9 is at 50 targets for the Smith trophy, $3 entrance. No. 10 
js a special event, the Shooting and Fishing five-man team con- 
test, ) targets per man, $1 entrance. The conditions 
the trophies are minutely set forth in the programme. Targets, 
cents; free to — shooters. Dinner served on the grounds. 
Shooting begins at 9 o’clock. Express and mail matter sent care of 
F. G. Hogan, 21 Michigan avenue, will be delivered on the grounds 
free. Percentage system, 30, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Averages will 
be computed on the first nine regular events each day. anufac- 
turers’ agents will pay $2 Po extra; other shooters 50 cents 
per day extra, which fund will go to the amateurs who shoot 
through the first nine events each day and who do not draw. their 
entrance back. The annual meeting will be held on June 3 at 8 
o'clock, at 126 Superior street. verage prizes number nine, 
and have a total of $70; also the Cleveland Gun Club will give 
$5 to each of the ten lowest guns shooting through the programme. 
Mr. A. M. Allyn is secretary, 


overnin, 


The programme of the eighth annual tournament of the North 
Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association, to be held at Fargo, N. D., 
une 3-4; can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. .. Magill, 
a. The competition is open to all, but to equalize it fairly, 
handicaps from 16 to 22yds. will govern. The handicap committee 
members are Messrs. W. W. Smith, Fargo; F. H. Sprague, Graf- 
ton, and E. C, Cooper, Grand Forks. The annual meeting will 
be held on June 3. There are ten events each day, each of which 
is at 15, targets, $1.50 entrance. Rose system will govern, ratios 
8, 5, 3 and 2. There also will be shot each day a special event, 
No. 11, a four-man team race, 25 targets, entrance per team $8; 
75 added by the Association. In this race on the first day the 
North Dakota team making the high score will be given addition- 
ally as a special prize the Association’s beautiful challenge cup. 
Interstate Association rules will govern. Shooting commences at 
8:30 each day. No guns larger than a 12-gauge allowed. Targets 
2 cents. No one will be allowed to shoot for targets only, Shells 
for sale on the grounds. Guns and ammunition, etc., forwarded 
to the secretary must be expressed prepaid. Fifteen average prizes 
from $25 to $5. The members of the N. D, S. S. A. making the 


highest average will receive the State championship badge. Mr. 
C. E. Robbins is president. 
* 
Mr. Chas, F. 


Dreihs, secretary of the Cincinnati Gun Club, 
writes us under date of May 10, as follows: “The vote for the 
new board was quite large. Almost 400 shares of our stock were 
represented. The clipping appended, taken from one of our 
morning papers, will give you some information as to what was 
said at our meeting last night: ‘The Cincinnati Gun Club held its 
annual election last night, in the assembly hall of the Cuvier Club. 
The secretary’s report for the year showed the club to be in a 
healthy condition from a standpoint, The finances of the 
organization were shown to be most satisfactory. The member- 
ship is 370, making it the largest club, from a membership stand- 
point, in the world. During the last year there were shot 37,000 
targets more than the year before. The recent action of the Legis- 
lature in making the shooting of live birds at the traps prohibitory 
was taken up, on account of the Parker live-bird trophy shoot, 
which is unfinished. It was decided to leave the matter to the new 
board as to what disposition to make of the opty, The follow- 
ing were elected to the Board of Directors: Charles F. Dreihs, 
A. B. Heyl, Herman Jergens, G. W. Schuler, R, H. West, L. H. 
Butts, George McMorris, L. R. Myers and i. Osterfeld. Those 
elected will meet at some future day, which will be decided on 
later, and elect officers.’ ” 
R 


The Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club issues the following concern- 
ing its grand tournament, May 30. Shooting commences at 10 





o'clock: “Hageeere and bluerocks. American Association rules 
to govern, Fifteen events, 15 targets each. Entrance, targets in- 
cluded, $1.25. ten entries; 


Three moneys up to and es 

over ten entries, four moneys, divided 50, 30 and or 40, 30, 20 
and 10 per cent; $9 added money, to be added to the fifth, tenth 
and fifteenth events. Manufacturers’ agents and professional 
shooters may shoot for targets only: Take Union avenue trolle 
cars going east, passing by the Edison Hotel, State street, at 1, 


28, 388 and 53 minutes past the hour, and ride to end of the route. 
Lunch and shells on the grounds. Shells sent in care of Mr. V. 
Wallburg, 234 Union street, will be delivered to the shooting 


grounds free of charge. Gentlemen wishing to shoot for targets 
only are cordially invited to do so. 


This is a lively week in trapshooting interests. On Saturday of 
this week Messrs. C. W. Budd and C. W. Phellis contest for the 
Hazard trophy at Omaha, Neb. The Sherbrooke, Canada, Gun 
Club holds its target tournament on Thursday. The Interstate 
Association’s target tournament, under the auspices of the Charles- 
ton Palmetto Club, of Charleston, S. C., is fixed for Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The Pennsylvania State shoot at Oil City 
has four days commencing on iyacter. At Auburn, N, Y., the 
tournament has Wednesday and_Thurs my: Tuesday and Wednes- 
day there are tournaments at Enid, O. T., and at Ottumwa, Ia., 
respectively, those of the Oklahoma Territorial Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation and the Lowa Sportsmen’s Association. ear New York 
on Saturday the Boiling Springs Gun Club and the Richmend 
Gun Club respectively hold tournaments. A few more are held this 
week in different other sections. 


Rx 


Messrs, Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., and Herbert Taylor, of 
St. Louis, are on a Southern trip, and have been incidentall 
showing how shooting should be done at New Orleans. The fol- 
lowing is taken from the Times-Democrat of May 4, and is espe- 
cially interesting in respect to the length of time Mr. Gilbert will 
ren in that charming city: “Fred Gilbert, the champion wing 
shot, put in most of the afternoon yesterday in practice at the 
traps. In an informal contest and exhibition shoot he scored 183 
hits at 32yds. out of 185 shots. His shoeting was witnessed by a 
large crowd of interested spectators. Mr. Gilbert will remain 
here, according to several of the gunners of this city, until some 
arrangements Core been made for a national organization of wing 
shots, in which New Orleans will be represented. It is pro- 
posed to hold the shoot-off of some of the great fall handicaps in 
this city.” 

z 


The third annual target tournament of the Dubuque, Ia., Gun 
Club, May 27 and 28, has twelve like events each day, uniformly at 
Ib targets, $1.50 entrance, $5 added. There are sixteen average 
prizes, $5 each. Mr. C. W. Budd will act as manager. Mr. Fred 
€ Whitney, of Des Moines, will act as secretary. e tournament 
is open to all amateurs. Manufacturers’ agents may shoot for tar- 
gets only, Purses divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. A magau- 
trap will be used. All contestants will stand at l6yds. Targets, 2 
cents. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Dinner will be served 
ih the club house. Shells obtainable on the grounds, Ammunition 
and guns shipped in care of the Dubuque Malting Company will 
be delivered on the grounds free. Mr. A. F. Heeb, Dubuque, is 
the corresponding secretary. 








A correspondent writes us as follows: ‘On Saturday, May 2, at 
2 P. M., the Westwood, N. J., Gun Club will again cross guns 
with the Ramapo Valley Gun Club, of Suffern, N. At a recent 
match, shot on the Ramapo Valley grounds, the latter was vic- 
torious by a score of 173 to 141. But as the Westwood Club was 
somewhat handicapped owing to the inability of some of its mem- 
ers to be present, they hope to make a better showing at_their 
next meeting, which occurs on the Westwood grounds. Before 
and after the match, there will be practice and_sweepstake shoot- 
ing for the enjoyment of every one present. Everybody invited. 
Every one welcome. Bring your gun and plenty of shells, and en- 
oy a good afternoon’s sport at the traps. Bluerocks and black- 
irds will be flying from noon until dark.” 


Concerning the shoot of the club mentioned, Mr. C. F. Lambert 
Writes us as follows: “The Birch Brook Gun Club, of Lynn, 

ass., are making very careful preparations for their tournament 
on the 30th, Have an entire new set of expert traps 


they will hold a large tournament at Asheville, N. 
6, 6 7 and & 


FORES1 AND STREAM. 


to use in connection with the magautrap, and will try to give all 
who wish to shoot every facility to do so. We are planning for 
forty shooters, and if the weather is favorable, should have that 
many easily. Winners of prizes will be paid value of same in 
money if they so elect. Should enough gun clubs be represented 
by five-man teams—say four or more—a match will be arranged 
for same.” 
e 


Mr. i= Parker will hold his annual tournament on Sept. 16, 17, 
18 and 19; the first three days at targets, the fourth day at live 
birds. Mr. Parker mentions that he will have a new system of 
competition for the shooters to engage in, which will prove of 
special interest to them, and if they can beat it, they can amass 
both fame and fortune. Between now and September is ample 
time to think over it and guess what it will be. Enough to sa 
that, coming from Mr. Parker, it will be eminently fair, yet that it 
will be also a test of skill. The Indian, Parker’s and Cincinnati 
tournaments follow in successive weeks, thus making a circuit. 


Mr. W. G. Sergeant, of Joplin, Mo., writes us as follows, this 
matter having reference to the erroneous ruling of the Interstate 
Association on this point: “In reply to yours of Ist, in which 
you ask if targets should be thrown from known or unknown traps 
when trapped according to the Sergeant system, I beg to. advise 
that the traps should be strictly unknown. You will, however, 
find that it promotes rapid trapping to pull the traps in rotation, 
but the shooter does not have the right to refuse a target if the 
traps are not pulled in rotation, neither does he have the right to 
inquire what trap the puller is going to pull.” 


R 


The programme of the Birch Brook Gun Club’s shoot, at Lynn, 
Mass., May 30, contains.twelve events, a total of 175 targets, with a 
tetal entrance of $11. Events 5, 6 and 7 make a prize event, as well 
as single events, and the prizes in it are a dress suit case to first, 
100 loaded shells to second, Powers cleaning rod to third. Dis- 
tance handicap, 16 to 2lyds.; open to all; high guns. Events 9 and 
10, “one of the summer series merchandise prize events. Nos. 9, 
10 and 12 are the medal event. Sweepstakes optional. Lunch 
served free. Shooting commences at 9:30. 


There are sixteen events on thé programme of the Catchpole 
Gun Club, of Wolcott, N. Y., for its tournament, May and 23. 
Of these, six are for the afternoon of the first day, commencin 
at 2 o'clock, These six number 90 targets, with a total of 
entrance. The ten events of the second day have a total of 160 
targets, $12 entrance. Targets included in all events. Magautrap. 
Moneys divided 40, 30, and 10 per cent. Loaded shells for 
sale on grounds. Prize for best average, and one for poorer 
average. Mr. E. A. Wadsworth, secretary. 


There are fourteen events on the programme of the New Haven, 
Conn., Gun Club’s tournament, to be held on May 30. The events 
are at 10, 15 and 20 targets, entrance 70 centsy $1.30 and $1.40, and 
one event, No. 8, a five-man team race, at 25 targets, $12.50 en- 
trance $15 added if three teams enter. Traps ready at 9 o’cleck. 
Class shooting. All shooters invited. Lunch at the club house. 
Loaded shells on grounds. Total targets of programme, 185; total 
entrance, $24.20. Take Schuetzen Park cars. Mr. John E. Bassett 
is the secretary. 

R 


In graciously acknowledging appreciation of some information 
furnished to him by Forest anp Stream, Mr. J. L. Van De 
Water, Cerro 737 Habana, Cuba, writes us as follows: ‘“‘Although 
an enthusiastic field shooter, ever since I used to steal away with 
the old muzzleloader. .1 have had no one’s experience to profit 
by. I have bought several of the books on shooting, and the best 
one, to my ie for an amateur seeking information, is “Hitting 
vs. Missing,” by S. T. Hammond. 


x 


The Enterprise Gun Club, of McKeesport, Pa., will hold on 
Friday of this week a tournament open to ail. Shooting commences 
at 9: There are ten events; five prizes, cash and merchandise, to 
each; also five average prizes, merchandise and cash. A match 
will be shot between Mr. Chas, Hostetter (Old Hoss), of Pitts- 
burg, and Mr. J. F. Calhoun, of McKeesport. Mr. Geo. 
Mains is the secretary. 


There will be $1,000 added er! to make glad the spirits of 
the Indians and their friends at their great gun feast at Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sept. 9 to 12. That city is in a beautiful section 
pleasing to gaze upon as it is to shoot in, All the indications 
thus early are tnat the tribe will have a pow-wow of great numbers. 


Mr. E. Hough informs us that in respect to the test cases of 
alleged cruelty, in the matter of the trapshooting of pigeons at 
Watson’s Park, Chicago, Justice “Hall imposed one fine of $10, 
leaving it to the defendants to determine which one should pay it. 
This test case = be appealed. The circumstances of it are fully 
“Western 


raps” this week. 


The Bowling Green, Ohio, Gun Club announces that June 10 
ll have been fixed upon as dates for the club’s amateur blue- 
rock tournament. All 90 per cent. shooters are barred from com- 
petition for purses. Programme and_ full information can be 
obtained from the secretary, Mr. John H. Lincoln. 


Mr. Henry L. Gates, of Utica, N. Y., writes us as follows: “The 
Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association, Utica, N. Y., will give 
an all-day target shoot on their grounds Decoration Day, May 30. 
Open to the world. Experts handicapped.” 


Mr. Fred Gilbert won high average at the two days’ tournament 
of the Mississippi and Louisiana Trapshooters’ League, May 6 
and 7, Natchez, Miss., where he was shooting with extraordinary 
skill, 396 out of 400, a 99 per cent. gait. 


ZR ‘ 


There will be a match at the Rahway, N, J., Gun Club grounds 
Saturday of this week at 2 o’clock P. M. between Messrs. Ed. 
Banks and H. Stevens, 100 targets a side; also sweepstake 
shooting at targets. 

Rn 


set forth in 


The Texas State shoot commences the latter part of next week, 
the dates being May 17, 19 and 20. Added money, $750. Col, Oscar 
C. Guessaz is the secretary, which is synonymous with energy and 
success, 

4 


The Richmond Gun Club holds a sequler shoot on Saturday 
of this week at Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J. The 
traps will be ready at 1 o’clock. A special match will also be shot. 


The Watertown, S. D., Gun Club have determined ugen the 
latter part of June as a time for the holding of their tour-day 
tournament, at which it will add $500. 


o 


Col, James T. Anthony and Maj, E. P. McKissick announce that 
C., on Aug. 


Bzanarp Warzas. 
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City Park Gun Club. 


New Orteans, La.—Among shotgun specialists it is an im- 

rtant ee whether a man uses a em ” or simply an old- 
ashioned, everyday double-barreled gun. Gilbert, the great trap- 
shooter, clings to the double-tubed variety, which does: not-say, 
however, that he cannot use one of the continuous performance 
engineers of bluerock destruction if any one questions his ability 
to down triples. If you don’t understand just what all that means 
go ask some member of the City Park Gun Club, and he will in- 
itiate you into the intricacies of trapshooting technique and pos- 
7 he — be able to explain how Gilbert managed to. kill 182 
birds out of 185 shots and broke all New Orleans records. To 
the spectator, it was little less than marvelous as disk after disk 
floated away in dust as it was struck in the center by the full 
charge of bird shot. 

Fred Gilbert, and Herbert Taylor, another noted shot, reached 
New Orleans in time for the ball game Saturday, and yesterday 
were the guests of the gun club at their picturesque grounds 
across the canal from the city park. For three hours the air was 
kept full of target dust, and with ideal weather and a jolly crowd, 
the visitors were given a glorious day’s sport. Among foes marks- 
men _ who competed with the champions, the list was headed by 
R. E. Saucier, who but recently made a phenomenal showing at 
the great national handicap in the Northwest. 

_Yesterday Mr. Saucier had the honor of winning one series of 
15 from the great Gilbert, landing 15 birds to the champion’s 14. 
The other local men were W. W. Cocke, who will leave to-day for 
the Natchez tournament; P. S. Benedict, Henry Lhote and 
Messrs, Stone, Tiblier and Marvel. 

Gilbert is a round-faced, blue-eyed young man, with a jovial 
smile and a clear tenor voice. The tinier of a man’s voice would 
not seem to have much importance as a qualification for trap- 
shooting, but somehow Gilbert’s little high C ‘Pull’ seemed to 
charm the bird trap in the blind and send out doubles one behind 
the other, while the baritone and basso calls of his opponents per- 
sistently brought forth scissors. That’s more trap technique which 
some one will have to explain. 

Gilbert came from a little town up in Iowa, and he used his 
voice so much making duck calls when a boy that the voice for- 
got to change, and retains a boyish lowan ring even when rousing 
the alligators of Bayou Sauvage. 

Gilbert says a man can become a trapshooter by shooting at the 
traps only, but the real basis of fine work is shooting the actual 
game, and it is by shooting early and often that one acquires the 
steadiness of nerves and quickness of eye which are demanded 
by trap work. 

Between sets, the shooters swapped gun stories, some of which 
would scare all the poules d’eau over the State line. There was 
one in which an old German figured. He was a crack shot out in 
one of the parishes, but not posted on gun talk. One of his cit 
friends introduced him as the “best wing shot on the bayou.” 
The Dutchman flew into rage and answered, “Dot vas von d— 
lie; I shoots ’em in he heat, in de tail, anyvers; but I, kills ’em; 
I ain’t no ving shooter.” 

Shooting single birds is difficult enough for the average marks- 
man, but in shooting pairs, two birds are flung out of the blind 
with but a second’s interval, and both have to be broken before 
they reach the ground. Gilbert thus broke 10 pairs without miss. 
Saucier and Cocke both broke 18 birds out of the possible 20. 

When it comes to triples—that is, three birds thrown in succes- 
sion—the work can only be done by the man who handles a 
“pump,” a repeating gun, and it requires speed and strength to 
twice throw the shell while the birds are in the air, 

The following are the scores of yesterday’s shooting: 


Events 12345 7 8 9 1011 1213 
Targets 10 15 20 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 5p 5p 
Gilbert 10 15 20 14 15 14 15 14 15 15 15 10 10 
Taylor 1218 1015101210 .. 12... 6 6 
Stone 8 13 18 14 at ee . 
1 





Saucier 7122012141514... ..1414 9 9 
Benedict 7 14 17 14 10 12.14 14131313... 6 
ocke 813 17 10 1411 15 14131314 9 9 
Marvel i fe er eee 
MINS: ccbdahwacudcadusdeveckade «e 4 ck PRA pe poe 
WEEE Kc bandccuccudadeudecsnesaes ete 19 1413 12 .. 11121412.... 


The foregoing is from the Times-Democrat of May 5. 


Wollaston Trap Club, 


Wottaston, Mass.—At the Wollaston traps, Saturday, May 10, 
there was a good gathering of shooters. Some good scores were 
made in spite of the strong wind, which caused the birds to fly 
very unevenly. ‘ 

There were only two shooters who had courage to shoot for the 
cup in such a strong wind. They were Horace and Bullard. 
They succeeded in making good scores, although some of the 
shooters who had not the courage to shoot for the cup in the 
high wind, found cowardly amusement in rattling the two con- 
testants because of their good shooting. Horace finished the 
contest with a score of 115 birds out of 150. Bullard finished with 
a score of 97 birds out of 150. 

This Saturday’s shoot proved to be the best shoot of the season 





up to date. The scores follow, all events unknown angles: 
Events: ba 2S eee Eee Re 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 
ES ccuadnasgedadarndissaceenes ~llBdgeBUB dS 9 
Bullard $3 ¢nh ¢ OB DP 
Whitmarsh oo? FF Be ws 
Bowen S 6 6: 8D wes 
Tuttle a 4 8 Poe. = 
purty o 8 @ Occ Bee “es 
Bowley a-@ °@ B22 
Miles © © SM eh Oe on 
Baker .. SS BASS ae’ on 
Olmstead ‘oo Oo. 8 oo 2 ee 
Elwell és. Ge" wel eae, Cael Ee a 


Contestants, from Whitmarsh down, shot at 10 birds only in 
events 4 and 5. 

Extra No. 1, 10 birds, unknown: Barry 5, Tuttle 6, Olmstead 4, 
Miles 6, Whitmarsh 6. 

Extra No, 2, 15 birds: Tuttle 5. 


Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot, Saturday, May 3, was 
characterized by the fastest shooting of the season. The day was 
perfect, everything worked well and everybody was eager to enter. 
‘ ——— came in for a third defeat in the team race series, as 
oOHows: 

Winchester—Wood 25, Tolsma 22, Brodie 21; total 68. 

Walkerville—Wear 21, T. Reid 20, A. Reid 20; total 61. . 

It is here desired to correct a slight typographical error in the 
last report, wherein reference was made to the Walkerville Club, 
as “quiet, gentlemanly fellows.” This was set up as “quite gen- 
tlemanly fellows.” The error is regretted, as no qualification of 
“gentlemanly” was intended. 

ood shot in professional form, 25 and 16 straight, and Tolsma 
had a 15 straight and two 24s to his credit. The members’ scores: 





Events 12345678 9 0111213 
Targets 10 10 15 16 10 15 10 15 15 25 25 25 25 Av. 
bbackeddesketnolett aalaur um ewt tala 8 15 14 21 23 .. 23 92 
915 6 13 14 24 22 24 2 89 
rer 82 
so Se ec IM os WD ae to 7 
o.M... £2DD 76 
a rea ee Be 04: on ae beeen 7 
PS FS PO a 65 
StH TOM 6.2 .. Bi cS 82 
WAPREE cc ccccccccccscccs 7898.. 9..312316..018 72 
Hitchcock ..........+0++ ro ee ee econ aaa 72 
, Se Se eee oa Se Pe Pres 7 
ME Oe ca hae buchdengede Sac ue lus B.... +. 5... - BA 60 
TAMEE ids iscdeuvicseete: ut. Os 6 bes onds See wi ashen 34 
IE Ss cdwecinseets-te any be. 66-00 ats Os enon chins Oe 27 


An interesting shooting story is foing the rounds in Bath. A 
arty of amateurs recently arranged for a shoot not many. miles 
ee Bath, and ordered some pigeons from a breeder. W 
cess attended these sportsmen may be gauged from the following 
note, subsequently received from the dealer: ‘‘Gentlemen: <I 
to sincerely thank you for your earemnne, and to intimatesthat 
shall be only too happy to supp rr with any number birds 
on future occasions of the sort. he whole of. the pigeons for 
which you paid me at the rate of 8d. per head returned home in 
safety, and moreover, brought with them a stray pigeon.”—The 
Asian. 


it suc- 
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Grand American Handicap Targ 


Tournament. 
May 6-9. - 


It is doubtful whether any tournament ever was held in a settin 
of more beautiful surroundings than was the third annual Gra 
American Handicap target tournament at Interstate Park, L. I., 
last week ; but, be that as it may, the park, in its best spring suit 
of nature’s deepest green, with its level sweep of forty-five acres, was 
@ view most pleasing and gratifying to eye and mind, as well as 
being of eminent use in the purposes of trapshooting. Much of a 
transformation had taken place since the State of New York had 
declared that the law, which specifically sanctioned live-bird 
shooting at the traps, no longer existed. There had taken place a 
general removal of all the overground appurtenances which at one 
time had reference to live-bird competition. The high, heavy 
board screens, standing between the difterent sets of traps for the 
protection of live-bird contestants, ceased to obstruct the view, for 
they are of things that were. A large part of the high boundary 
fence had also been removed, much to the gain of the park’s 
beauty. The trees and shrub background outside the boundaries 
were in all the delicate snadings of spring green, due to buds 
just opening and leaves half grown. 

This third annual proved a great attraction to the target shoot- 
ers. It was a success from start to finish. Comparisons with 
similar events at live birds is both unfair and irrelevant—unfair 
because target shooting does not appeal to the good graces of the 
average shooter so warmly as does live-bird shooting, and irrele- 
vant because in New York live-bird shooting at the traps no longer 
exists. It had a larger number of entries than had its pre- 
decessor, last year. Of these, a very large percentage shot through 
the entire programme each day. It had $1,000 added money, 

As compared with the Grand American Handicap target tourna- 
ment of 11, this year slows a material gain. In the Preliminary 
Handicap of last year there were seventy-eight entries; this year 
that event had eighty-three, a gain of five entries. The main event, 
the G. A. H., at targets, had seventy-five entries last year; this 
year there were ninety-one, a gain of sixteen entries. The Con- 
solation Handicap last year had fifty-four entries; this year there 
were fifty-nine entries, a gain of five. 

As to the programme, it followed very closely on the lines of 
last year’s tournament. That programme had proved to be a suc- 
cess, and therefore merited the reccgnition. 

The first day was devoted exclusively to sweepstake shooting, of 
which there were ten events, alternately 15 and 20 targets, $1.50 
and $2 entrance; $20 added to each event. 

In the sweepstake events manufacturers’ agents, paid repre- 
sentatives, etc., shot for targets only. In the handicap events the 
competition was open to all. 

In the regular events the purses were divided according to the 
Rose system, the ratios being 8, 5, 3, 2. Guns larger in bore than 
a 12-gauge were prohibited. ne targets were thrown SOyds. as near 
as_ possible. 

In the three handicaps—the Preliminary, the Grand American, 
and the Consolation—high guns governed. The number of them 
was contingent on the number of entries, two places being pro- 
vided for each ten entries or fraction thereof up to 100 entries. 
Ties in these events were shot off at 25 targets. 

The targets were thrown by four sets of traps, arranged after the 
Sqppeant system, 

The referees and scorers were as follows: 

No. 1 set: Mr. Geo. W. Morris, referee; Mr. W. M. Dobson, 
scorer; Mr, H. L. Merrifield, messenger. 

No. 2: Mr. F. E, Butler, referee; Mr. W. P. Eberhardt, scorer; 
Mr. C. S. Sanders, messenger. 

No. 3: Mr. F. C. Schneider, referee; Mr. C, Raymond, scorer; 
Mr. Geo. Gilbert, messenger. 

No. 4: Mr. H, P. Fessenden, referee; Mr. J. H. W. Fleming, 
seorer; Mr. i: J. Henry, messenger. 

The squad hustler’s efficient assistants were Messrs. Howard 
Sergeant and W. H. Purcell. 

Blackboard man, John Wright, of Pittsburg. His work re- 
gembled copper plate engraving in its grace of curve and exact 

tering. 

Locker man, Mr. H, F. H. Dressel. All were alert, competent 
and efficient. 

The responsible and exacting positions of cashier and compiler 
ef scores were ably and satisfactorily fitted respectively by Mr. 
J. K. Starr, assisted by Mr. Jos. Beasley, and Mr. J. D. Regan, 
assisted by Mr. J. B. Mockridge. Mr. Starr has had prior ex- 
perience in the cashier’s and scorer’s offices of many Grand Amer- 
ican Handicaps, and Mr. Regan has been in the compiler of score’s 
office in many years past. ’ ; 

The genera! manager was Mr, Elmer E, Shaner, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it was conducted after the highest standards. 
Indeed, after the experience at Kansas City, he handled .it with 
an ease which seemed to indicate that it was no more difficult than 
a pesene exercise, ‘ . 

"he weather conditions were exceedingly pleasant, there being 
a clear sky and abundance of fine spring sunshine, but there were 
conditions much of the time which were unfavorable to a general 
making of good scores, for a wind from light to strong and blus- 
tering prevailed during the whole tournament. This was particu- 
larly unfavorable to the long-distance men, for in a strong wind 
a few yards multiply many times the difficulties of shooting as 
compared with the shorter distances. On the whole, however, the 
quality of the competition was gratifyingly good in quality 

The handicapping was received with as fair a degree of favor 
as could be expected, whether from an acceptance of it as being 
good, or whether from a hopeless feeling that it was better to 
make the best of things, be the same bad or worse, is not exactly 
known, 

The handicapping was done by Messrs. W. R. Hobart, D. F. 
Pride, W. K. Park, M. Herrington and B. Waters, with Mr. Elmer 
E. Shaner as official secretary. The handicap committee met on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, each evening making 
the handicaps which governed the handicap event of the following 





ay. 

Tiere was a fairly good attendance of spectators. : 

Of all the sportsmen present, there was none pappies than the 
popular and industrious Eastern representative of the Peters Car- 
tridge Company, Mr. T. H. Keller, for his goods had come to the 
fore in a way to make his heart glad. In the Preliminary Handi- 
cap eJeven out of the twenty winners used Peters ammunition, of 
which eleven were first and second winners. In the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, Mr, H. S. Wells was pleased, for Ballistite was 
first, and Peters was second, and third, and Peters was used by 
the winner of first in the Consolation Handicap. f 

The tournament was run from start to finish without any material 
hitch, and in it is a suggestion for other tournament managers in 
respect to the merit of the distance handicap. Under such system 
all shooters can participate on terms of equity. It matters not 
whether the shooter is a professional or an expert, a mark can be 
found which will tax his powers to the utmost, having in view, 
however, his relative ability as compared with the other con- 
testants. The scores follow: 


First Day, Tuesday, May 6. 


The weather conditions, while pleasant, were unfavorable for 
good scores. A stiff 3 o’clock wind toyed merrily with the tar- 
ets, and as it blew across the traps from right to left, it made 
ifferent and difficult problems for the shooters to solve success- 
fully. The hero of many contests, Mr. Rollo O. Heikes, was high 
for the day. He made five straight scores, two at 20 targets and 
three at 15 targets. He only missed seven targets all told in the 
total of 175. There were ten events on the programme, of which 
five were at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, and five at 20 targets, $2 
entrance; $20 added to each event. The contestants numbered 
118. The competition for the day was noticeable in particular 
from the fact that an exceedingly large percentage, ninety con- 
testants, shot through the entire programme. 





Events: 12345678 9 Ww 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 2 Total. 
Morfey 123151221713 1541711.. dee 
Stevens 1315121613191115144138 M2 
Hoffman 12 16 1417121910171319 149 
Piercy 13 16 14 18 10 i6 14 14 12 16 143 
Money 1221712151016 9144116 130 
Riker .. 1318 1418 141713151218 153 
Banks 1118 15 18111813181319 15 
Fanning . 17 14 20131714161316 1651 
Heikes - 16 20015 2014171419 1519 168 
Crosb 201420131913161513 162 
Hawkins 191319 131211161514 146 
an 1716 19141612131519 1% 
Lupus 17104 915131513 16 
Storr WWUMIWVWIBUI9 142 
alone HBUMNnLRBMBIGBWIS 14 
Watson MMURBWULRULRB 142 
Trego BUALRGLWUUT 127 
Glover 16 1414131814181420 14 
Atkinson .....ccecseeseeeeeee 71417 816144MLI8 Ih 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 

















































































12171518 91615181117 168 NE MN Se di ties ia ee cckuil 21 2 19 21 81 
- 11 20 11 18 12 18 1315 1118 ~— 187 Ne eR TEEEEESEEEOPEP Tee 2 19 19 22 % 
15161216 81810161314 138 Ee baton tt sae 20 18 24 23 85 
13 14 10 16 1213 8161217 131 Floyd, 18...5......... - Bl 21 23 23 88 
- 1017 1215 18:15 815 912 126 Rike, 18... 22 21 M&M 92 
-- 817 91112 7 9Nl.... bau BNO BBE it 505. diese t castes da dves of 19 18 18 21 6 
-144201119121615161116 140 x SIGH ae ae iain 18 22 23 16 rt 
- 13:17 15 19 1017 13 19 1419-158 WED, SEPA, di 00d. dewed dais cp ov See 22 23 20 24 89 
12171013 141811121316 136 ROOMS BB. Fis. lo cea Sed ire Biou wees ad 19 18 20 20 77 
- 14181318 91913161516 161 Agger, Wissen: Calssteuseect 22 22 21 22 87 
13 16 15 19 141815191320 152 WPM, IB rs 5 ok ioe se edeveccce 19 18 21 23 81 
81412181217 9151114 122 SMW BBS eek Fists ecccrsbcs ee 20 22 21 21 4 
BOOWE oivit'n. vis Seuestisbeossbvbee 12 19 1518 111614161412 147 SOOM, ABST. Gin. Siekadsee 24 19 24 89 
MUNNO.6 5 viclsia tn citeneschtbaness 12 17141711 1713181320 86142 DO MBs SS Beate: codecs bel eeees sau 16 19 20 “16 
WS 5 dnc Sluis sso eVbiveediosemel 915 10 1211 161010.. .. ena, WOT se. cise, iin dS ey eak 12 17 20 67 
+ eat eee 92015 1812 1413161419 140 Wheeler, 18 17 19 18 73 
POCO = ies ok 0 cde siéikwbsdbs oe she 1516 91810161218 916 139 PUM De seca t ct Saas seveleacs od 17 7 18 4 
Guy | oho 0 GbWe ue bessul ccllshnaewiad 1519 1418111612151116 147 Sawin 98.5662. 0 5515555 .¥ 19 24 19 83 
MOE isS3% cnn co ¥Vb sd Sveshin alisha 11:19 1218121713191418 = 188 Tallman, 18. By . 2 20 19 22 84 
Britton 94b6bb ed bn édinewsh deecbae 14151418 9 16 1415 11 18 144 Van Allen, 21 19 22 30 
MPL is 03 Lio ob uw be oe syd - 7122 91814111113 918 122 Cooper, 19 22 22 83 
EMCONOE 5 66500 incd season’ - 12 18 13 18 10 16 15 15 11 14 142 Jun-us, 23 21 25 87 
Head 13 19 12 19 10 1712 15 918 144 Ranks, 18 22 18 16 7% 
Stroh 1320 12 16 12 16 13 14 9 15 130 Guy, 17... 21 18 17 76 
W A Baker.. - 11 17 14.17 15 17 14 19 10 20 144 Stout, 17 ‘ 21 21 24 90 
Runk - 815 813 9 810151112 109 MNO AE os asas ivicns séaanepesiche 23 23 25 21 92 
Mink - 15 19 12 18 13 16 12 18 12 20 145 SN ann dative 'waw nese iaaie at 19 17 19 vty 
Neff 13191418111511181015 144 a TORI Ste nes, 2 el 21 17 19 74 
Apgar 13 16 15 17 13 16 14 16 13 20 143 Hoffman, 17 20 21 22 81 
Leek - 14:18 11 161217 11131317 = 142 DOT ED has hohe ce Sab ay cecvess oege 21 17 22 77 
Wagner -- 151413 18 8 18 1017 15 16 154 Carlough, 17 $ 16 22 19 16 
Cake - 1119 111710141312 913 129 SN EE ana cis eedisk reat chore 24 2 22 91 
Allison paeeeh be aneeds Ghd tncrest ane 8161114 61311131316 121 Getchell, 17. 24 17 19 84 
Puck 7171313 91310131315 123 Chapin, 17 ... 20 25 22 88 
Edgarton saves meneubheseabeckoe 10 12 13 13111414161117 = 131 Mayhew, 17 20 24 22 83 
Bissett f 11 12 1117 15 17 138 OS Ry. RES a SE ee eee 21 21° BB 86 
Welles 13141411 914 127 EES Sik’: so buinwage danse de sun 18 16 16 69 
Floyd .... 12 16 15 17 13 18 156 DUN MLE, Sictwas des Nb scod sheasad 21 16 21 79 
Junius 5121613171217 142 Gamble, § 20 15 22 76 
Baughman 10 51013 133 Burnham, 20 20 21 2 
ENUEY -cltdd v5 op sh oneswenee'ey nuance 17 147 RTE Sp Bie AE” 18 20 23 73 
Brigham 319 144 SUNT Aiaaln we cola reautecsotwarecen s 22 21 14 80 
G G Stephenson 017 131 Krueger, 16 23 23 15 20 81 
F B Stephenson 1 113 NMS MS ores acnng'e Tha oie os et ¢ 22 «21 23 89 
SUE F bis< chip ov evens oetee acs 20 139 Kirby, 16 21 21 21 86 
FEQRIRS fv cvesncnguveccesnssecbve : 313 915 130 Stroh, 16 18 23 22 81 
SUE scdessucse soceedeomurroanter 5 15 14 1 14 135 Dalley, 2 2 a 76 
POND ss evescancoonghhes 7 7 9 1! 14 145 Tuttle, 16 22 20 22 81 
DUR nb ubdouspereyess+in 4 : 15 = 130 Allison, 20 21 20 82 
Hagedorn cop ktewe eb heones> . §BL 2 18 127 Leek, 16 18 15 
Prest ibapau se debuwocces ewes - 12 1293015 9 14 12 10 10 13 117 T Howe, 22 19 16 7 
Cowan ....... - 141612 1413171316 11 .. yew A SRE er 22 21 18 20 81 
McFalls ..... - 10 91113 913 810 6.. be SS 13 10 9 w 
Edwards eevawepenb ceoeuuers - 111512 131319121311 .. pee PID, Stns bilan weed nies oéuien at 19 18 20 18 75 
oD easter sbebecvsces - 1016 11141216 817.... die OS hy EY ee a 21 21 23 RS 
BORE vise Siynwacescesstns -- 111210 7 913 814.... i G G Stephenson, 16.......5..,.-.005 18 17 13 19 67 
SS ee ee ae --. 12 13 11 13 11 15 12 16 13 18 134 F B Stephenson, 16............ 21 23 22 23 89 
ED seonuhouhevboushil --»» 1012 10131211 8 16 15 16 132 ES i pia s 20 23 17 19 79 
ee eee A 13 17 15 15 11 19 13 15 10 12 140 a iicond eraternsavnceie soi 18 21 16 16 71 
Parker Heed) saneedoeees -.++ 13 16 14 14 12 18 13:17 11 15 143 SN BS on anes belo gana ehivete 16 16 15 18 65 
SS FR ar - 14 16 13:17 13 15 14 15 13:17 147 Ride ced cine aden take > ee .20 18 14 19 7 
Blandford vienebeneb¥eas -1L12211111415 91510.. one iT i fh oa cee che tu sonen tat an 19 18 17 22 76 
EN eedudicodsdbtes - 13 11 13 11 10 16 11 15 13 18 131 Eh ia dittis ste debe h ates ith a 23 22 20 86 
5D OY ccussesssonvcsve - 13 18 14 18 13 17 13 17 14 20 146 SE nine cae o's kouk Gaba 17 18 17 19 71 
W heeler ...scc.cveveses - 13 18 12:17 10 13:14 15 14:17 143 ee ore see este 20 17 17 19 73 
H A Ford.......... - 8979 511 8I7UH 10 SO EDs ns coccbucnaeess 20 19 » 17 76 
Clickner - 1415 8111416 8 15 12 16 129 Pt Th. teadne sckhenehehehie 19 15 17 2 72 
Sinnock Sesssesvvccccencesocecsis 10 14 10 18 15 14 913 12 18 133 Hagedorn, 16........0cccccess 18 17 17 19 71 
Ww M Smith.......... - § 8101115121214 816 114 i adphcn son hd chbarsons .20 18 19 16 73 
Harrington SSosNeeun’ - 81512141118 1212 916 127 i, ih oc cin eiebonnesaasiede 18 19 19 15 71 
2 3 | eee se . a a 7 3 a . 7 0 9 130 Delp csssasndespeer -23 22 20 23 88 
JHA on cccccccccesees - 1215 0 16 12 19 13 15 137 PE: MicVuls eiesasteangus sine Coane 9 d 5 56 
CRAMER ec scvccccescccccscsevdsase 13 17 11 15 10 16 12 17 12 18 141 ; 7 3 . . ; ws 
Tia ite aah ate ..13 17 10 15 13 17 13 17 15 19 149 Shoot-off of tie for first, at 25 targets: Rike 20, Partington 20. 
ND on nip touhcaaee .. 13 18 14 20 13 18 15 201319 143 Second shoot-off of tie: Partington 22, Rike 20. 
| re -» 1516 915 121713171419 157 Sweepstakes events: 
ol pbasbaretbapnctos ss 13 . = 2 11 19 13 18 13 18 148 Events: : 1 2 3 4 & Total 
ML joessccevescosocs , S F203... vs sive Targets: ; 5 5 5 
BEM spevdsccccqinsnsespovestnes 1112 816 8191114.... Mosler idlys Gib <bhds Sednhiok ber mindineres 10 12 10 6 12 ay 
SEE pe tnbxosenacsseny poctee We Be BPO we BES 5. ss DUNE, Ss ipseas<scicsvewses a> 10 18 13 17 10 68 
en eee soe ee OE: BOB 55) seas ROR! Sea bbbs escdcanness #19 13 144 «1 71 
Betts = .- 013 10 9 av. ae weds weblion PROMO \ss pew bedbdabecodeads 15 19 12 17 12 73 
Chew .. an ee os be. oe" eie, eee PY “wid seépétagbek cnokance 13 18 12 16 11 70 
Bedell aka bbeeseneeee er | | 910 base. We. Mb 0s, a0 Sb SE “Wat Ova UouMbads sac esnades 1319 15 @ ll 78 
Beamesderier ....02.cscccccceee aa 8 i os ne con en BR See eee eee 11 14 15 2 13 73 
CarteE ge | o0scscceecccvenescess 5151118 719 7141115 122 eee ee 13 18 14 16 14 75 
SEL andepede dqepdevanpsoves 13 910 111012101510 14 114 Heikes 13 19 15 17 14 8 
PUGET svescconvncepnececresseece 8141112 91010 81111 104 CP WA LCi Gs. decesneeibn 1418 14 19 13 78 
Dh Penedenkbessbeoskecenee 6¥.de. 20 08 11 19 12 14 13 15 os Hawkins 13 19 14 2 76 
Mire Park .....cevssescsccesccecs 06 v0 00 oe 12 12 11 14 13 20 SEONG 4400. cSi ids 8.60% 13 18 12 18 10 71 
Re D ZROMEB. cccrecccnvaesenns, cc cm a0 09 1015 9141015 SN S8G5.cdnecdassesave 318 9 16 11 67 
Von Der Bosch. euopacsa on e000. 9s Sb BE Bina as ‘es BNE as’. oiede Wide sounka 11 18 14 17 13 73 
Tompkins ....... seeecees we oe oe oe oe 17:10 12 11:17 eae en 8 13 ll 6 9 57 
Se SEE “bidiiveetscabunsexnsesth (un oft helen ot Ra Watson ........ - 2128 8 8 i 72 
crege bedaus ¥en - i . 7 a 13 74 
Sin a ae e's a aeiteet il 70 
Second Day, Wednesday, May 7. Atkinson 4416 13 18 140~=— 
_The programme to-day made provision: for a broader competi- CU ee 13 18 14 14 12 71 
tion, the Preliminary Handicap, allowing the competition of Van Allen 818 94 60 
manufacturing agents. The Preliminary Handicap was_ No. 6, and Krueger ........0+000+: 1831 2 W i 68 
had_ conditions as follows: Open to all, 100 target3. unknown Burnhan 12 13 12 18 12 67 
angles, $7 entrance, targets included, handicaps 14 to ds., high Elder ....-s-ssseseseees 15 12 1 17 12 87 
guns, not class shooting, $100 added to the purse. The number Rhoads .....-.+.++0+. 1419 14 18 10 7 
of moneys into which the purse was divided was determined by SQUITE  veeeeeeereees 494 9 73 
the number of entries received. In addition to first money, the Phil ........-csseeeee- 12217 15 17 18 74 
winner received a tronhy, $0 of the net purse being reserved to Frank ......+0++e00e: 11 17 13 18 13 2 
purchase same. BOM ‘occa ttadce< cadens 13 18 166 17 12 vis) 
There were twenty moneys, divided as follows: 14, 12, 9, 8, 7%, Hirschy .....-..++. 12 20 15 18 13 8 
6%, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per cent. Two places Gentble .6.5....540 3138 wd 6 57 
are created for each ten entries or fraction thereof up to one MOUL ec e cence eee e seen eeeeeeeeeeee eens 415 13 19 15 76 
hundred. Regular entries were made before 6 P. M. May 6. Mackie .........-.. 1 8 13 2 66 
Penalty entries could be made after May 6, up to the commence- Alkire ......... + BWR EH WB 69 
ment of the event, by paying $10 entrance, targets included spencer » B*OMn BB 74 
Entries were not transferable, and entrance money could not GUY sss esse eee . - WY 2 1 12 7 
be withdrawn after handicaps had been awarded. Patrick ........seseseeeeeeeereeeeeererenes 11 19 15 18 10 73 
The purse was as follows: 88 entries at $5, $440; 5 entries at $8, BrittOM oo... e eee e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeneenes 4 18 12 18 12 “4 
$40; added money, $100, which, after deducting $50 for the trophy, Kirby .......... oe oe. 
made a purse of $590. The twenty moneys were as follows: W A Baker...........cicccccccccsseneeee 11 19 15 18 10) «73 
First, $74.20; second, $63.60; third, $47.70; fourth, $42.40; fifth, Keller ........-.0.-+0eeeseeeceeeeeenersees 7hRBRH ® 
$39.76; sixth, $34.45; seventh, $31.80; eighth, $26.50; ninth, $26.5 Stroh oi eseseeceeeeeeeceseeeeesccneeeeeees ll 20 12 18 12 73 
tenth, $21.20; eleventh, $15.90; twelfth, $15.90; thirteenth, $15.90; Lawrence ...........+.ee0eeeeeceeree eens eEBRE 3 © 
fourteenth, $10.60; fifteenth, $1060; sixteenth, $10.60; seventeenth, Rumk 2.20... eee eeee eee ee eee eerteneeeeees 1 6 i 1b 13 65 
$10.60; eighteenth, $10.60; nineteenth, $10.60; twentieth. $10.60. Coffin Fou dbak ca cte ob dunn QvaeeOeatbin dedias 4171417 8 70 
Two tied for the high honor of the Preliminary Handicap, Dr. Oe LEE eee 14416131 «14 72 
O. F. Britton (Partington), of Indianapolis, and Ed Rike, of NE icin dadewsten cedeecnth betblUee cits 12 14 M4 20 il 71 
Dayton, each scoring 92. In the shoot-off at 25 targets, each Herbert bi cas Gb veodenncdteeeabddet ebaeta 12 16 14 20 14 76 
scored 20. In the second shoot-off, Dr. Britton scored 22 to eS OEE ee ee oe ee eee Pom 13 19 13 16 12 73 
Rike’s 20, and won first and the trophy. Dr. Britton used a Cake ...ceceeeeeeeeseeee reer eeeteeaeeneees il 15 11 18 10 6 
single-barreled Greener gun, with Ideal shells, Dupont powder. AMISOM 5... es eee e eee eee ee eee eee te eee ee ees 0 1 12 7 65 
Rike used Ideal shells and’ E, C.. Powder. PUCK a. sesessessasevsrresesseterserseesens - oo oe cen 
Mr. Morris and Phellis were close up with 91; Messrs. Squier Edgarton sh panlrdbie snes He hi Wes oh sees ee 1 12 13 11 13 59 
and Stout were 90; Messrs. Skelly, German, Trego and F. B. Biss€tt .. 6s eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes ~RMBM 7 65 
Stephenson were 89; Messrs. Fanning, Floyd, Chapin, Wagner Calls. 2 16 1 16 14 © 
and “me, scored 88; Messrs. Herbert, Fox, Apgar, Junius Floyd 14 15 14 16 10 69 
scored 87. Junius ire aaké .- B6wWTM 74 
There were 111 contestants in the 15 and 20 target. events, of Martin... 2-22 eeeeeeeerrereeceeeeeees » Bd 1 74 
which there were five. Three were at 15, $1.50 entrance; two at Skelly -.-seeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeneese - 2D MMH 0 
20, $2 entrance; $20 added to each event. There were only two Brigham .,.......0+0--ssesesseeecess -- 4-19 11 16 12 72 
or three who did not shoot through the entire programme. G G Stephenson. ...........++000- eae 14 ww 13 8 53 
A stiff wind, varying from 5 to 7 o'clock, made difficult shoot- F B Stephenson.............-..-.. - BMD B 76 
ing. The targets flew deceptively. The wind, blowing almost Tallman ......-eeeeeeeseeeeeereees + 1 28 BI 12 m4 
straightaway from the shooters, seemed to hold the targets down IMMONS «.--. ++. see eeeeeeeeeeeees 2 Be + 
and make them dip before they reached their ordinary heights COM veer eee snes eget etee entree eneeseenes woe 9 57 
of flight, so that there was much missing by overshooting. Hagedorn abitahits oat ocudl Umenbinn 20dd Wie BB: e 55 
The scores of the Preliminary Handicap follow: Cartledge ......eeeee etree eeeeeeeeeeeeees §2 RM 56 
z SUMED. 5 cca cndkcquvbnvontieces sasave<etseeen 8 12127 nt 6 
X Ist 25, 2d 25. 3d 25. 4th 25. Total. CRUE i cndscubvchseaned dbesekgetie sacieey 13 20 10 17 1b ri) 
Crosby, 22. .....06..ceceseveseceteses » 18 22 23 83 RUMEN. dna clauwsnncdanns baneeeherasthes sd de lb 12 8 WwW 56 
Heikes, 22... 20 24 19 81 Oe a a eS. li 144 12 17 10 64 
Hirschy, 21 20 21 23 83 EE nda ans dbhiesvales sac cveaeweccees y ll 5 126 9 63 
Spencer, 21..........sssseeeeeeeweeees 18 17 21 12 68 DEN | cnn cbeics te paiktenas snes scape ve epee 13.13 13:17 «12 68 
Griffith, 21.........seeseeeeeereeereres 18 22 21 23 M SNE aan sc Cukeehne ns dab > pgrasapenccers 12 20 10 15 4 71 
C W Phil, 20......0000.-seeeeseseeees 22 22 23 24 91 DORE.” sii cainnn.n tie vp bee case ocyteeapbheds te 13 16 11 18 11 69 
BIG, Uilewen ce pnqreccchs sesabatenciee 23 24 22 21 90 ME i deh nadcin hsp sank sgueieaneaee etakenst ll 1 122 17 12 67 
Le Roy, 20.....0s-ssecesesseevers » eae 21 21 20 79 Le Roy . 4617 12219 9 71 
Fanning, 20... 20 24 22 88 Wheeler - Yb Eb B 7 
Rhoads, 20. 20 19 22 76 Howe ..... oo. 2 2 SE 57 
Baker, oo 21 22 20 7 SE: 1 henindd ox nen sitberntasnteethairel & 4 12 123 «1 58 
Mackie, 19.......+++-+++++ 19 21 22 3 Th. M0. accoucs eanonars vender seety 10 13 12 13 12 60 
DT catavarsoqabnsss 2 #88 | 9 77 Datdt.....sseesreececcsocsccvcevsces nb46 9 & 
Fleming, 19..........++. 22 19 17 vi) SEE: Soweinpocns genckdn eipemiesteon’ hieters 13 20 13 18 15 2 
a e Seegeetieney 2 23 23 86 Cooper ...... $94 1 iM @ 
lover, 19.......... 18 22 24 81 EE SS cog vdsupbivab inte pivbacédetbstncs 13 17 4 17 10 72 
Mink, 19......... 20 20 22. 82 RE ee ee 94 96 59 
erbert, 19....... 2 23 23 87 DUGIMEED . cobtucesséicbesedhneropnvepenenss win ie 7 63 
Lawrence, 19... s8 2 83 BIBEY ones seventies cncsocwepenscresioreg sees BNABB % 
Fox, 20......+. 22 23 21 7 F> cpovenbe engess cbvattsecese ntitecesbae - RBeuoN hk 72 
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Third Day, Thursday, May 8. 


The third day was the one of greatest interest, for the Grand 
American Handicap at targets was the main event of the tourna- 
ment, and it had a place in to-day’s programme. The five sweep- 
stake events—three at 15 and two at 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 en- 
trance, $20 added to each event—were shot off first, as they were 
on each day before the handicap events. The handicap was No. 
6 on the programme. The conditions were: Open to all, 100 tar- 

ets, unknown angles, $10 entrance, targets included; handica 
ts to 25yds., high guns, not class shooting; added to the 
purse. e number of moneys into which the total purse was 
divided was determined by the number of entries received. In 
addition to first money, the winner received a sterling silver trophy 
presented by the Interstate Association. 

Regular entries were made before 6 P. M., May 7. Penalty 
entries could be made after May 7, up to the commencement 
of the event, by paying $12 entrance, targets included. Entries 
were not transferable, and entrance money could not be with- 
drawn after the handicaps had been awarded. ; 

There were moneys as follows: 80 entries at $8, $640; 11 entries 
at $10, $110; added money, $200; total $950. 

The twenty moneys were divided as follows: 14, 12, 9, 8, 74, 6%, 
6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2; 2, and 2 per cent. Two places were 
created for each ten entries or fraction thereof up to, 100. 

The moneys were: First, $133; second, $114; third, $85.50; fourth, 

h 25; sixth, $61.75; seventh, $57; eighth, $47; ninth, $47; 

tenth, $38; eleventh, $28.50; twelfth, $28.50; thirteenth, $28.50: 

fourteenth, $19; fifteenth, $19; sixteenth, $19; seventeenth, $19; 
eighteenth, $19; nineteenth, $19; twentieth, $19. - 

he weather conditions were more favorable for good scores 

than they were on the preceding days. There was a mild, variable 

wind, with intermittent periods of strength, blowing across the 

“—— from left to right. The weather was pleasant. | 

r. C, W. Floyd, of New York, proved to be the winner. He 
made the excellent score of 94 from_the 18yd, mark, There was 
no tie for first. He had it alone. He thus secured first money 
and a tea set, beautiful in artistic design and solid in substance 
and worth, r. Floyd used a Parker gun and a load of 25grs. of 

Ballistite, 14%40z, Tatham’s chilled shot, and half Arrow and half 

er shells. Two tied on be next highest score, namely, 

Messrs. E. C, Bissett, of South River, N. J., and R. B, Guy, 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. Mr. Glover was fourth alone on 91. 

Messrs. W. A. Baker, Griffin, L. C, Schortemeier, New York; 

F. D. Kelsey, E. Arnold, New York; T. Howe, Hingham, Mass.; 

H, . Stevens, Rahway, N. J., and '. ead, Peru, 

Ind., tied on 88 Messrs. a: Squier, Cincinnati, and A. H. Fox, 

Philadelphia, tied on 87. Messrs. W. Brennan, Haleboro, Pa.; 

Mort Mayhew, Marcy, N. Y.; H. C, Watson, Sewickley, Pa,; A. 

Cc. Krueger, Lancaster, Pa.; German, Aberdeen, Md.; Dr. 

H. E. Lupus, Baltimore; J. H. Mackie, Cincinnati; Neaf Apgar 
. eines, N. J., and A. W. Patrick, Mechanicsburg, O., tied 
on 


The winner was heartily congratulated oyer his eminent per- 
formance, all of which he took with becoming modesty, 
The scores of the Grand American Handicap at targets are as 











follows: 
1st 25. 2425. 8d 25. 4th 25. Total. 

Crosby, 22.... +2220 20 19 73 
Heikes, 22. 19 14 14 
Elliott, 21 23 18 
Phil, 2... 19 17 

22 

18 

20 
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BEE Wircnsctene <p ae 
Paddlelord, i6.....sccceccesess08 
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Campbell, 16........secescesveeeslO it 2B BF 53 

Edwards, 15. ee ten 18 18 19 y (1) 

Marsa’ 15° ae a eS 

Ford, 14.........++ sevovercld Ww 22 18 69 
Sweepstake events: 

Events: I 3 8 4 5 Total 

Targets: 16 2 15 2 15 Broke. 

BNINE? 0S céicikecéuasean ede benctasadeens Siecs, Dev 8 2 OU 61 

oeas 16 13 «18 «14 3 

19 ll 18 14 74 

2 11 15 12 71 

18 13 16 7 


















v 18 13 18 16 79 
ALMIMBON  coisccvosccccceseccoseovocscceseee 13 20 13 18 12 76 
WILY uiacele dog4c0 cs bdvndngicedeacpiccce li 17 13 18 13 72 

17 ll 69 
18 13 69 
14 14 69 
me 67 
20 11 66 
20 13 
17 44 72 
bb 2 68 
19 13 76 
19 14 79 
17 il 72 
18 14 74 
19 13 73 
15 12 71 
16 «9 64 
20 14 69 
16 15 74 
18 10 73 
18 15 79 
19 14 80 
2 13 68 
18 14 7 
17 13 vii} 
19 14 80 
REN 15.5. duesinthccarene@teacsumekesusicees 19 144 2) 16 73 
BES dinkes cankator ep codanigeesesendubes ta 14419 14 19 13 79 
COGUEE  ceccccccyccvecnbsacenacucdesedeccs -RBruruny Bs 70 
REC Wyaua van Cis Caaenpecnanecsume assests ld 19 14 18 10 72 
EL“ v0 hen dvndaseduiaastannatdaegeddeercte 14617 12 16 15 73 
ION ccawep seks Gab bos dab deesavdantececce 14 16 19 12 73 
RE uiiaevetugdvidsads deb buckseBescepeccs 14 17 13 18 «8 70 
TE canriccapectuaswboeudecacacasanness ll 2 10 15 12 68 
Mise pitnsdhteddhotdsndenetedendacaninees on Ys s 54 
NN “os curl itatedokesyeicdelcokessovce 13 15 13 16 14 70 
Bissett ... 22 17 12 18 14 73 
Norton .. sa See es 
Brennan . ) es a ee ee 71 
Daudt .... 8 19 ll 13 10 61 
Cartledg 13171414 8 66 
Baker . 13 2 14 20 14 $1 
Getchell . ll 18 13 18 1 71 
CREE soddinddcocvodvencdesestssccs 91022 9 52 
MEE .c doupesncdenccssheneundccccnscacéee newii s 58 
EMOUMRD cncccdeccassvssdceccesankieesees i 192 19 B 74 
PE) [icdecsousstesdescuuesdesdbagiawensks 13617 2 16 il 68 
MNT Saints scchcaetes tesieubseeibaredone 13 17 14 13 
this cbakerevuws satdbnddcaetnedscen 22s § BB 74 
EE Bsa ease chontbesccss sccvosevadsévenses lull B ib 64 
ENN odvckduad dive scekadsedccedeeasen 283 Mu4 1 12 73 
REE cevesncccocedroccescesssovtecedssons 12 14 12 18 14 70 
ED dukstadckunderesotebetarcbabeceoaden ll 17 13 18 15 4 
NN -.dUsicuseddvavatves ces¢edacbunns 9 17 13 19 12 70 
DN scdescstecsevenecebeseverscenecitense 22617 :13:«19 72 
MEE sGégeponedecesbeconeseconrecbecsecseue 13 13 14 16 13 69 
FE IE Le eee 11 17 11 ® 13 72 

OK vessece 122 17 14 12 
Stroh . 13 18 14 «19 14 78 
Baughman 12 17 ll 15 14 69 
Ca csccee BRLBRBUu $3 
Tallman ie £2 a 
Hopkins . 122 19 15 18 10 72 
F Stephenson... ll 16 14 «19 11 71 
BOT ccccccccadedessoosons ecoccscce 13 17 13 18 *9 70 
G G SUGRORETR 06s os esectvceces nbacdoad 13 18 13 13 «8 65 
LQVeENGStON ...cccccccccccccccsccccoccscces 2 18 13 16. <a 
WT BRONEY: ccccctebsvsccssvcventsesenest cove 10 14 10 16 «9 59 
ES ‘srntdeenddsteavitesensextésedpacee 10 20 13 17 12 72 
PRE EA een iil 4 13 13 62 
MINE. Gsawodcsovoceocecesccescceccadse - 29416 7 67 
Mt nntnescnb acs capaonnatacsctaseusaaene neBnyu 62 
COWRM. ccccccccccccccscccescccccccoveeccece 13 138 12 17 #12 67 
BEEN 4 < cowenkebacechosstecevesnussqnede 122 14 13 16 12 67 
Schoverling ......+--«« HRD 7 64 
CE Secases 8 14123 19 .. ve 
Rhoads -RidawuwD B 7 
Woods ... bl 1 9 61 
Musbach .. -RuBiIB 9g 6 
Miss Hylan tee se 29 
E D Fulford.. -20 4 B.. ee 
W K Park.... - ll 17 12 18 
Mrs Park ........ pcatsebesonantebaces sates 12 17 12 16 12 69 
Be BP BE Mcncccncccccevacesessousegepensce 96 .. W a 
GP Pe eM ickacesavcctpincccssccsncscscese «eva eo 06 on ° 
Saiatald. .ccccccccccccccesce Derendiosdkans¥enue fi fia _ 
NE, ac acagehanedeuwesed soecesepoute 7. on Z 
W F Parker.........00+. oa cueauakheiemasie i hes. ie ee 
Arnold ..cccccccccccccee te ecvccecccocconce é. an «ke 
DOreMus .occccccccccccccmsccsoscccccesoce ve o 2 


Fourth Day, Friday, May 9. 


There was a distinct falling off in interest after the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap at targets was concluded, and quite an important 
number of shooters departed after its conclusion. The regular fore- 
noon programme of five events, of which three were at 15 and two 
were at targets, $1.50 and entrance, $20 added to each, were 
quite well supported under the circumstances, sixty-one_shooters 

articipating. The afternoon event, the Consolation Handicap, 

o. 6 of the day’s programme, was chief in interest. It had Bi 
entries. Its conditions were as follows: Open to all, 100 targets, 
unknown angles, $7 entrance, targets included; handicaps 14 to 
2yds., high guns, not class shooting, $100 added to the purse. 
Winners of money in the Grand American Handicap at targets 
had one or more yards added to their handicap. The number of 
moneys into which the purse was divided was determined by the 
number of entries received. In addition to first money, the win- 
ner received a trophy, $50 of the net purse being reserved to pur- 
chase same, 

Regular entries were made before 6 P. M., May 8, Penalty en- 
tries could be made after May 8, up to the commencement of the 
event, by paying $10 entrance, targets included. Entries were not 
transferable, and entrance momey could not be withdrawn after 
the handicaps had been awarded. __ 4 

The division of moneys was determined in the same manner as 
that of the Preliminary Handicap. There were twelve moneys, as 
follows: First, $62.50; second, 16; third, $42.38; fourth, $32.66; 
fifth, $29.34; sixth, $22.82; seventh, $19.56; eighth, $16.30; ninth, 
$16.30; tenth, $13.04; eleventh, $9.78; twelfth, 96.52, 

The weather conditions were much harder than any prevailing 
during the eceding days. A gusty, boisterous, changeable, 
swirling wind, mostly from northern points, blew all day. It was 
strong and laden with a chilly coolness. The shooting in con- 
sequence was incomparably more difficult than it was in any of the 
other handicaps of this tournament. Messrs. R. O. Heikes, and 
H. G. Wheeler, of Marboro, Mass, tied for first on 89. The former 
was at 20, the latter at léyds., and in such a powerful wind, the 
extra four yards was a great handicap. In the shoot-off at 2, the 
scores were: Wheeler Heikes 21. Mr, Wheeler used a Parker 
gun. Mr. Fanning was third and close up, with 88. Mr, Flem- 
ing was $6 alone. Messrs. E. D. Fulford and J. A. Kirby were 8. 
Mr. E. M. was 8%. Mr. E, C. Griffith was 82. Meas. J. 
A. R. Elliott, CG. W. Phellis, H. C. Watson and W. L. Colville were 
81. 


1st 2%. 2425. 3425, 4th ; 
a 17 a oe 







Squier, 2.. 2 
Fox, 21... so » bb * 
cio oB ad 3 
Helkes, 2 -% 2 zB 9 89 




















Roker, 90. sis icesescticscstcccccsscl® 16 18 
RUE, | Bisnnecayoreczragee x » 
GME, BN Gacdvcceosavecedeser ce 16 18 24 vt) 
WROGEIG, TP sccgcccseccecovaveqees 16 22 19 oh) 
ONES UN citasdudess cess cdoucs 21 25 21 88 
POMOGG, : Wiucrnlecsvesscccisskeec 22 22 18 85 
BUNGE, ID. ccdvcdeeccctcvestousecss 19 22 23 $1 
UNIUS, 19...ccccecccsccreccccecee 19 23 20 iT 
Bile Wicediinedtndcetiiipaseacouas oe ae 81 
My re craeksicctaccéeceacoss 18 22 18 9 
‘sp ar, 19.. i 16 17 72 
elsey, 19... 18 18 W 71 
Le Roy, 18.. 17 16 2 4 
Rhoads, 18.. 18 22 20 80 
Stevens, 18.. 18 20 19 B 
Spencer, 18.. 19 21 19 2 
Mink, 18.. 17 20 14 72 
Banks, 18... 16 w a és 
Herbert, 18.. 17 w oe ae 
PRG Bonds besddseccccteicacee ll 14 w 2 
905 “EBs ecasee bbsateakanestacested 17 22 13 22 
MERE Wiovaxiseccvesidccdesecs 20 22 21 23 | 
BUNGE ievawaGotddveveseceekas 16 16 14 15 { 
BOOM: 1sBckitcctavacsaseesndetea MW Boo Boy 
POPU, “DN cascketencioesscess 17 22 16 19 
DOOR, | Beasesepwodssvesovtasucones 23 19 20 21 
Aikire, 17...... eeescecesetouadcés 17 14 16 21 
SIMMUMNE. “licicucsevéadsatteecdee 22 17 17 iv 
rueger, ; 18 16 23 
Skelly, 1 18 18 22 - 
Howe, 17 22 21 17 
Hoffman, 17 17 16 21 
Getchell, 18 2 19 
Watson, 17 21 20 19 
Kirby, 17 22 19 24 
Atkinson, 21 20 20 
Toll, 16 19 21 18 


Wie<< 
worry: 16 
Colville, 16.. 
Burnham, 16 


BASSVAISSSRASVSRARSANSSLRVASER: 






Dalley, 16.... 22 21 17 20 
Wheeler, 16. 23 24 21 21 
DVO, Dhecesdcccecee 15 14 16 14 
Waki Mitts ME cccass cones ooceases ae eS 
MUNNEEL? Ue nedanussdcadadedccdcas 13 16 16 17 
MNS Diiaaatentecadcaseccces il 18 20 20 
RR inn ad cdgadsocudacececncee 18 17 22 
GAME cedaconcadenachevoucsa 20 17 18 18 
Ps,  Mckvivacdesedavecessees 12 6 19 16 
The sweepstake events were as follows: 
Events: 1 2 3 4 56 Total 
Targets: 15 20 15 2 15 Broke. 
MPUEE siusdigsvanesctdscrcesosece cosccoese 11 13 8 13 13 
PON a seht Seda tgldviecssccacqncssecdta 02832 M4 12 
BE eapitendahsadicnddedeccdcctcddavechuh 13:17 1 16 
MEE ced ddacdblddeddsccctecuedeucccadehe 1214410 14 U 
BORED. ccccscccccnscedescccsccesscccscoese 24 ill 
DOMED | a dacedbsecssdideddevevccacdaccebs 217i 9g 
FECUREB  ccceccccecccccccccccccccsescccosede 15 16 10 16 10 
IE fee ccccctdianadedénccrcceccqueasouad - 13:19 1 17 6 
CIE necdeceddussdeddbavcecsccadciuehese i i0 BBHn 
SHOU cccccccccccccccecccccoccsccsscoccesss 12 17 14 16 15 
I ink dntdusadesésddbedcecesveccdccesute 11 10 13 11 
A cddaTenquneddvdeusccdciocdadaceenes 12 16 13 16 
SNE cvnccicavdadesdthebdccduccccesasdén 12 10 10 4 13 
Trego 9 16 12 14 «12 
Glover ll 17 14:18 15 
Atkinson 2. 7th. Ss 
Fleming . Will 9 16 12 
Van Allen BBB F 
Herbert 314646 B 
unius ..... 13 18 13 «16 i211 
BODIE, cdascdecesovstwtdeccoceboeeas 917 RN 
Getchell ....ccccccsece Daabdsteieueberaude 144 19 13 16 13 
MME tcckbaatdedubwaddtecasdacebadeoud - 6 6B KB 
Baker cccccoes Se awdidedeecteccecedabecscae ~uwun 
MAU ac adcscdectesscdacccesccdiandbaeene iwes7%tep 
ADGAE cc ccccrcscccccccecscccceeccecoencces - 122 19 12 16 123 
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Raleigh Gun Club. 


Raveicu, N, C., May 7.—Our — shoot took place to-day 
instead of to-morrow, as our State League baseball season opens 
to-morrow, and all of our members are baseball cranks. Our team 
won the pennant last season, and we hope to carry it off again 
this season. 

Mr. Bolivar Stark made 25 straight to-day, having the honor of 
being the first to do so since our organization. He has been the 
recipient of many congratulations from his friends. 





Events: s 2S 46 @ 3.8 4 2 
Targets: 0 16 W 15 10 15 0 15 0 1 
Johnson $8B38:298B 7M 8 13 
"Gray ..<- 810 5613 710 6 2 9 2 
Stark .. 9480 GUWRWE 8 0 
Parker . 7 ee Mae cat) ae ORE ae 
Walters 8l1l7W 
Crowder 6 2 'e 2% 
ROG Grisce 6 SS 4: Fs 
Gowan © 8 9... 
Ferrall $B 8 Ba 
ODUM. cavcccegewdeasapeacses o.-3. 3m 
MUG: decddesveese~sdasanhasnen 8 10 38 10 
WONG, dain av ess cignedatutate 3 € «4 


R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 
Ossining Gun Club. 

Ossininc, N. Y.—The following scores were made at the regular 
weekly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, May 10. Some of the 
members of the team were on hand for a little practice. Barlow 
and Kromer shot a try-out at 25 birds, which resulted in a tie. 
Barlow won on the shoot-off. 

The team leaves Ossining on the “owl” train, 1:25 A. M., Sat- 
urday, May 17. The party will consist of about fifteen. Any of 
the other members or friends of members are invited to go along. 


The members of the team_are as follows: A. Betti, A. Bedell, 
C. Blandford, G. Sutton, W. Hall, R. Gorham, I. Washburn, J. 


C.. Barlow: 
Events: 143.234 6 €:2:¢ 
Targets: 0 26 WW 0 0 0 W 
ETE TO EPUTE LEST OTT OTE ? 6 ee oe 
te ae s 
7 eee 2 
80 8 9 8 7 
S . 4 Bs ad tine 
. St 2 as 
- 9 3°s 8: 8 
oe oe 5 + J ee 
oo eo ca es 3D 
co ee 60 a6 BY 06 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 














Mississippi and Louisiana Toagdoisinn’sLingtess 
May 6-7. . 


Natcuez, Miss.—The fiith amateur target tournament of the 
Mississippi and Louisiana Trapshooters’ League was ‘held at 
Natchez, Miss., May 6 and 7, under the auspices of the Gaillard 
Sporting Ciub, of that city; was added to the two days’ pro- 

amme. The expert class was pagconetied by Mr, Fred Gilbert, 

r. Harold Money, Mr. Geo, Hillman, Mr, Frank Faurote, Mr. 
Hood Waters, Capt. A. W. du Bray, Mr. Maurice Kauiman, and 
Mr. John aay. 

Three sets of traps were used, and the ball kept rolling all day 
without a delay of any kind. Mr. Gilbert made the remarkable 
score of 396 out of 400 shot at, 99 per cent, a wonderful score, for 
the targets were thrown 55 to 60yds., and the background was not 
of the best.. Mr. Faurote had a very sore hand, and Mr. Waters 
was quite ill, so neither could do himself justice. 

Amateurs were present from_Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Shreveport, La.; Greenville, 
Miss.; Rolling Fork, Miss.; Greenwood, Miss.; Laurel, Miss.; 
Columbus, Miss.; Vicksburg, Miss.; St. Joseph, La.; L’Argent, 

; Woodville, Miss.; Robeline, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; Cincinnati, 
O., and Louisville, Ky, 

t. Maurice Kaufman, of the Peters Cartridge Company, man- 
aged the tournament, and was ably assisted by SKesers: Geo, Hill- 
man and Geo, Quarterman in the cashier’s office. 

The scores for the two days were as follows: 


First Day. Second Day. Grand Total. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
200 198 


F Gilbert 200 «= 198 











400 

Fletcher 185 200 =—«s«191 00 86-376 
Skannel .......... 183 200 188 00 = 371 
SEOEOD ncccnsvecss 181 200 «185 400 §=6360 
Boisseeu 185 200 «=«:181 400 366 
Meringo 1/9 200 187 400 366 
ST ssecncsudbakay 176 200 «188 400 =: 364 
RR ne vadetieese 175 200 188 400 «= 368 
Faurote 175 200 «188 400 368 
ED wctokpeants 183 20 «#86179 400-362 
Dickson 178 wn 182 400 360 
GORE acsevesneveuecstin 180 200 «8=«179 409 «86359 
PME  cateswéesstevtued 175 200 «3=«183 400 = 358 
AOE doh cpnesushaseted 178 200 «=—(«176 40034 
Keen Kutter ........... 163 200 =: 158 400 «= 351 
ON Sa 200 170 200 =: 180 400 380 
BED dchessseccccvcved 200 174 200 «175 4000 49 
NE © 5. necasbtenrebu 200 . 178 200 «176 400 349 
DEE gccvsccccngsy 200 166 200 182 400 348 
SEMEL. pines vabvocacden 200 163 200 183 400 346 
EER’ “nteecedbvsccenbi 20 «6170 200 173 4000 348 
DEE onbbewewvscwueedye 200 174 200 169 400 343 
McCutchen . «200 158 200 180 400 338 
Wilson . 200 166 200 171 400 337 
Burke ..200 155 200 180 400 335 
Cocke . . -200 158 200 176 400 334 
Kaufman - -200 170 200 164 400 334 
PD © cecwcnsetvcnbe 200 154 200 180 400 334 
Henshaw .....sscccese 200 166 200 166 400 0=—s 332 
Se EE bc cnceosensovan 200 157 200 174 400 331 
ee a eee 200 =: 152 200 «179 40 = 331 
WEEE de vicneveccvcues 200 153 200 177 400 330 
SEES  sesneebspvecusane 200 «165 200 = 168 400 = 328 
TEED. saci césoonsentea 200 =««152 200 «=—«:176 400 = 328 

MERE | ssieandneyeseespih 200 157 200 171 400 828 
ee ee 200 148 200 175 400 = 328 
DIRE ccncnuessnceceds 200 = «159 209 1k 4000=— 31 
RUGTY ccscccccvecrentvs 200 150 200 141 400 291 
WATS cccccvercccscees 160 = 140 2002-187 360-327 
DEE ccbcbensspetnte 200 152 160 112 360 264 
Moody .cocccceccecccces 200 173 110 95 310 268 
Alabama Coon......... 200 486166 110 91 310 = 257 
SMEG scenedebédsceuds cee ao 110 90 110 90 
Lindsay .... 127 sok aa 200 127 
ERIS. bovnbe 148 a <i 200 #8148 
Pinkston .. vee 2” 154 200 154 
Adams 82 115 79 225 = 161 
Perkins ..... 68 7 47 215 115 
Hough ...... 64 20 9 130 75 
Taylor .., 110 115 98 250 208 
Devine ...... 63 i 85 63 
OSE 43 115 87 185 130 
OE ee 80 200 169 285 249 
Markle ....... 33 oe che 45 
Patterson ... 12 bie pike 40 R 
McDoweil nes 25 22 5 22 
Watkins 16 one ond 20 16 


The six high averages among the amateurs were won by Mr. 
John Fletcher, first, 94.1 pey“eent.; Mr. Skannel, second, 92.8; 
Messrs, Boisseau and Meringo, third, 91.5; Mr. Gay, fourth, 91; 
Mr. Blake, fifth, 90.8, and Mr. Erwin, sixth, 90.5. Fifty-nine per 
cent. of the shooters shot better than 85 per cent. for the two days. 

The Baker & McDowell individual championship trophy was 
won by Mr. Skannel, of Shreveport, with a score of § straight. 
Messrs, Mercer, of Shreveport, and John Fletcher, of Birmingham, 
tied for second place with 48 out of 50. Mr. Hoffman presented 
the trophy, and Mr. Skannel replied with a very good talk 

The Peters Cartridge Company trophy for team championship, 
a handsome silver loving cup, was won by the Gaillard Sporting 
Club team. The winners shot Peters Ideal shells, loaded with 
Dupont powder. The scores of team race were as follows, possible 
io: 

Gaillard Sportin 


Club Team No. 1—Sessions 23, Walton 22, 
Wilson 23; total 


Greenville Gun Club No. 1—Blake 25, Erwin 20, Shanahan 22; 
total 67. 

‘Shreveport Gun Club No. 1—Mercer 2, Boisseau 22, Skannel 24; 
total 66. 

" Amateur Team No. 1—Sharkey 22, Watson 22, Du Bray 22; 
total 66. 
"Birmingham Gun Club—Broyles 24, Fletcher 20, Murrell 21; 
total 66. 

hencbour Team No. 2—Joiner 21, Burke 21, Cocke 23; total 65. 

Greenville Gun Club No. 2—Fisher 19, Hinshaw 22, Duncan 23; 
total 64 

"Vicksburg Gun Club—Hayes 23, Pinkston 17, Duncan 23; total 63. 

Woodville Gun Club—Adams 19, Catchings 24, Lewis 20; total 63. 

Gaillard Sporting Club No. 2—Baker 19, Sanford 19, Turpin 22; 
total 60. 

Shreveport Gun Club No, 2—Shaffer 23, Dickinson 24, Keen 
Kutter 12; total 59. ° 

Greenville Gun Club No. 3—McCutchen 22, Negus 17, Foote 19; 
total 58. 

Professional Team No. 1—Money 24, Faurote 23, Waters 23; 
total 70. 

” Professional Mixed Team No. 2—Gilbert 25, Gay 21, Frank 21; 
total 67. 

“The “cup was presented to the winners by the Rev. Charles 
Hoffman, of Trinity Church, Natchez, who made a very neat and 
appropriate: address, which was replied to by Mr. Lem. Conner, 
of the Gaillard Sporting Club. : 

The next League tournament will be held at Shreveport, La., 
June 17 and 18, with $1,000 cash added for the two days, and ex 
purses for professionals and manufacturers’ agents. S. 





Gallatta Gun Club. 


Gatiatin, Tenn., May 9.—Scores were made as follows at the 
shoot of the Gallatin Gun Club to-day. The weather was fair and 
cool: 










Hall . - -1011100111110100011100111—16 
Seay 011001111 1111100100001011—15 
Alison .......... -0100111011110111001100001—14 
W F Anderson -0111009001011110011101011—14 
Schamberger -1001100001000000000000000— 4 
Harris .. -0901100111110111111111110—19 
G Harri -1111110001111009000111111—16 
Murphy .. -1013010011101110131111101—18 
DEED hae dgncnsenssdsacceestenaebape . -0011000110110100000010001— 9 
Sn nt . + .011001110011000101101111— 
Event No, 3: 
SE skgens iikchiadbe nis adebenbbesihsoks , --1011111111010011001011111—18 
Beny . vores anes -10111000011011.11100100001—13 
Alison ..... wen 11 \—18 
W F Anderson. 
gohan : 
P. paecee 
ts , JA Ree 
W G Sarvis......0 


WPPRY oe seeeee de 
ARAOCSOD secsyesyessvuereseneeesesoeees 


bs Luverne Gun Club. 


Lurvernz, Minn., May 8.—The two-day target tournament of 
the Luverne eae Club closed to-day. The givers called for 
ight 15 and four 20-target events each day. No money was added; 
was given for the ten high guns, divided $12, , $9, $8, $7, 
, 95, $4, $4. The entrance in 15-target events was $1.50, and 
$2 in the 20-target. a 
Targets were thrown about ds. The purses were divided, 35, 
25, 25 and 15 per cent. Mr. F. F. Slocum, of Alcester, S. D., won 
first average. He used U. M. C. shells and a- Smith gun. 
The Watertown Gun Club, of Watertown, S. D., will hold a 
four days’ tournament the latter part of June, and add $500, 


First Day, May 7. 


Events: 1 2 























345678 9 101112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20151515 20151520 = Av. 
McDowell ..,.....--.00000+ 10 15 1713 19 13 111515141316 ~~ -.855 
Watertown Kid............ 12 141612 15111314161415 15  .835 
EMD ‘Sivnbebebhesneptese 11 11 16 12141010 518 8 813 -680 
Lynch .....cgccccecccecsees 10 12 17 10 1810 9121510 81 -710 
EL. sossucpeecbseeaisGnere 1310161015 9 61114101111 -680 
Patch .....00--secccccecccree 13 11 18 18 16 1413131512 716 ~~ .805 
EEE in cbswtp tothe ne psouae 10 12 13 11 14 15 11 13 14 10 10 17 -750 
Hinshaw ......... - 1113191118 15 122 818151316 = .845 
EDT pe npeecs twos -- 13141413 2013131015141419 = .860 
ee ee - 1010 16 12 15 911 13 18 11 13 18 -780 
DE dveusknewes - 13 1418 13 2012 18131713 916 ~~ .855 
Mikelson .......00- --13 14 16 14 14 14151218 91316  .840 
SE sbbasersdiperee - 131115 1318 121212171411 15 815 
BEDE: S cosnveb avg ine - 13 12 18 15 19 14 12 12 17 13 14 19 -890 
ees 13 16 13 17 13 13 14 19 13 14 20 -885 
Christianson ......... ke RS NS eel nebe 
SEE bess dehhp csp esis - 10 4 cone 
SOE eapcosevcebecn 510. ean 
Brockway po/be.'a wes 
SD DEES. cvecncccesesa cue 
CRABER™ cccccccscsvcee eooe 
Anderson ........ sane 
Burmeister .. 695 
WOR sspcccke -690 
A Munson Jute 
M Munson 
C Nelson . 
Johnson . 
Goodwin ... 
Events: 12345678 9 01112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 2015 2015 15 201515 = 3=Av. 
ES eee 11 13 12 11 11 18 B 11141112 ~~ .725 
Kid Watertown ........... 14 14 15 11 15 11:19 15 11 17 138 11 -830 
DP . Jbesvupapoeeosssae 1413181215 9201213131413 .830 
EEE Whcseh cect vateanaeb oon 13 14 18 18 15 141714 91914 11 855 
DONE ic  cncveceh oubectheu 15 14 14 16 15 16 14 12 18 12 14 855 
McDowell ... 15 10 16 10 17 12 19 14 9 18 14 15 845 
Slocum ...... 14 15 19 12 18 15 18 14 18 19 12 13 -910 
Nelson ...... 10 10 13 12 16 11 16 10 10 13 12 13 -730 
Michelson 14 13 14 1416 14171211 201313 ~=.855 
ER, OR 6 UE: BE Te Oe ene 03 bibiae es iy 
Saylor 9 9151316 9151311161410 .750 
Johnson 9101412 9 9 16 13 10 16 12 10 -700 
Patch -BBUBNWNIUNIT 915 -760 
Smith ... -. 18 616 9 16 12 19 13 12 16 13 12 785 
Norton . -. 121211 9131317 9101713 11 -735 
Taylor .. -. 11 12 14 14 16 18 16 14 13 16 15 12 -830 
Blasdell a’ DEL do ab eh: ha ob, 00.50 ablehupe eves 
Wright os Bos Sen oo ke ah be! oatee 
ST Gcodocssnep kel’ ebebvcch as > heel Aaiee n.uw..0 9 
General Averages. 
1st day. 2dday. Broke. Av. 
McDowell 171 169 340 850 
Watertown 333 -835 
PRE “cicvcssenscsesacte 313 -785 
OS ae 307 -767 
Hinshaw .........+ 335 -837 
ER . onwhedchecsye 343 -857 
SERENE dlobocebonctece 303 -157 
SON ovis vece mete 353 -882 
Mikelson 339 847 
SS “dveroupesvocdbecceséeenesel 309 -T12 
EEN osusg¥eebesondeecveestuteses 344 360 
BETES cc ccvcscccccccccccccqccess 348 -870 
Burmeister 284 -710 
HawkKeYveE. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
The Chicago Pigeon Cases. 


Cutcaco, Lll., May 10.—The cases brought against J. H. Amberg, 
Geo. Thorne, and Sellers, earlier mentioned, came up for 
trial ee Half’s court last Wednesday. Defendants were rep- 
resented by E. L. Harpham as attorney. The latter moved to 
submit without argument ef counsel, which the court declined to 
do, saying he wished to go into the case fully, and would feel 
obliged to convict as the cases then stood. John Watson testified 
that he had conducted his shooting park for many years. The 
court in announcing decision said he would discharge the pris- 
oners of the charge of illegal discharge of firearms within the 
city limits, as this had been done for years in different parks. 

As to the charges of cruelty, etc., he required more time. He 
set the case forward for a private hearing to-day, Saturday. By 
agreement of counsel, it was determined not to try the three cases 
separately, but make the test on the Thorne case. 

o-day the case came up again, and Justice Hall heard argu- 
ment of the attorneys. Attorney for defense stated the S, P. C. A. 
had not brought their case, though it had earlier sought to stop 
trapshooting. He claimed that the birds had not been maimed or 
wounded, but instantly killed or Were shot at with that intention. 

Attorney Wm. Thompson, fot prosecution, stated that five 
wounded birds, which fell out of*bounds, had not been gathered 
and that no attempt was made to put them out of misery. He sai 
that it was plain the defendants were not killing these birds for 
food, but for sport, and were engaged not in necessary but unneces- 
sary slaughter. ’ : 

Among those present at the trial were President John G. Shortall, 


of the Humane Society; its attorney, Geo. A. H, Scott, and its 
special agent. Several sportsmen, friends of the defendants, were 
Pay on hand. 


Justice- Hall reserved decision again to-day, and will make same 
known on Monday next, May 12. Hovea. 


Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 





The following telegram from Mr. E.*Hough, dated May 13, 
explains the live-bird eosbocting situation in Chicago, and prob- 
ably in the State of Illinois, as follows:° 

“Attorney in the pigeon cases to-day announces that no appeal 
will be taken. Amberg paid the single fine imposed and case is 
dropped. This precedent practically “ee pigeon shooting here, 
since the fine is on the cruelty charge. City Council last night did 
not pass the ordinance prohibiting the use of firearms inside city 
limits. It was voted down.” 


Chicago Gun Club. 
Chicago, Ill., May 10.—In the tcophy headionp, No. 1 event, 









handicaps. and scores were as follows: orton (6) 25, Bowles 
6) 25, O’Brien (4) 22, Walters (9) 25, Weart (10) 12, Cop (3) 20, 
tannard (3) 25. Stannard won with a it score of 10 in 
the shoot-off. 
No, 2, weekly trophy, handicaps added targets: 
Wi EO. AE, svinccapesaspenceshianewebentsnn 1101011111001110110 —13 
BeWtes,  4.ccecscccccees geounsseabach - 0111111011011010110 —13 
EP Betas B.o0o ve svocvecsecvvesgesspocsee eeeeeee-OLITIOIINIONNION =—13 
EE. Binns sco vidinenzerécicecessqpoensasnad - -01101101010010011001—10 
ie ll i a ‘LTOMOIII1111 —15 
Stan 3:5 -»-13101111111101110  —14 
*Rupel, 2...... aanee -011111101110101 —12 
IR Baan seus celine Suaneh sah re A "and 

PEdwards, 8.......sssceecsseceeceesecvessweeeeedMMIIy —15 
PBowers, 4........sceercegecessccrceseeveseceves —10 


ah by club, Cop first, W. D. Stannard second; third 
5 Gartield Gun Club. 
srvundl woday on toe comation of te seed thot af the tee 


" score of 2, br, Hal t1% re for dss Bok oF mocking 5 


in 
he 
cDonald tied for Class C trophy on 17. MeDoneid 
Notwithstanding the heavy rain storm, lasting all 
ot the Ghetboan, pl shooters put in 
was difficult, as it was done in a content rei 
tween heavy downpours which occurred every few min 


vy 
rather stiff head wind made the targets fly badly, and altogeth 
a very unpleasant day for trapdhooting. m m ; 


Poll r. 
Po ard, J 


f 







rman . --1001001101101111011111101—17 
L A Price.. 100 
W Meek.. + -L111111111113111101110111—23, 
kerley . 1110001—11 
McDonald . 0111101010101011110100111—16 
WwW ton.. 101011011011—18 
GE Midgic IOOLLILIILHOLORITLL— ot 
SERIE vv Sodccvcvccscccccedsoccveved 
PE onside ’ edeoseperccesesoveccessseetoces - -1101100101 
BEET EEE Sceaddscchsathccusveess quéaceaweeta 
Tie for Class C: 
McDonald ......... bosoccccceeeh,” BOsmMRp. cacbGiececctsvsceredeee 


Sweepstakes: No. 1, 15 targets; No. 2, 5 pairs; No, 3, 15 targets; 
No. 4, 10 targets: 





ents: 1234 Events: 
D Pollard 8 co  BAROM  ccvcss 
OTMAN .. +e eeeeeeees Bos Barnard . 
PEGS Seseee Sak a2 Midgleys . 
BROGE « cn cbenis es 813 8 Kehl ......... 
Dunkerley . pave Dos i eee oe 
McDonald 4 se QUE 6600 6ebabdsoenn 





Garden City Gun Club. 
Chicago, Ill.—At Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, the shoot 


of the Garden City Gun Club to-day resulted as follows: 
POE Mobcosuni 122211111222212—15 Amberg, 0.....1°2121012111112—13 
Barto, 0....... 1121221211*1212—14 Levi, 2.........120202*200w 
Miss-and-out, $2, birds extra: 
RG 1221111110— 9 Amberg, 29.........80 
WEE, Dhacweshocsoers 121121122110 
Miss-and-out, $2: 
i : amduibybianbiakdudhsecneneessiniiueb oon --212110 


12221121211222122111220—23 
1222222221222222112—24 


RAVELRIGG. 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—The first serial prize shoot of the Bos- 
ton Gun Club’s summer series was held on their grounds at Well- 
ington to-day, and just an even dozen shooters were present to 
shoot through the ten events. While there was no Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap in progress on the grounds, there seemed to be just 
as much enthusiasm and interest as if there had been, and the 
new series started off very auspiciously. 

Many good scores were the -result of the afternoon, S 
leading in the number of straights with two to his credit, 
being the only other to secure a straight. 

In the prize match, which had been changed a little for this 
series, Bullard was high with 21 from the liyd. mark; Spencer, 
18yds,, and Hawkins on the I6yd. mark, being the nearest com- 
pone with 19. Williams held third position alone with 17 to 


cer 
ullard 





is credit. Other scores as follows: 
Events: 2 2 ave 8 8 9 W 
Targets: 1 10 10 6 10 W 1 15 10 10 
NEE, Ml wcess senpcdnevedet es 82. 6 O08 BB St. 
EME \Micdbbsuceptepianes¥Onees » &4 6.3.86 4 8 4°24 uw 
Bullard, 16...... Kavetesanentaps » 2 6:28 F- FB on 
PEMA, BOeccccccctccnccccsocs S Bo tsi ae > Bo Sen os Les ee 
SAA nivececvnecieyseoees ee SE ee ts 
WN, - I occesukbedcecccece .. ¥ 8-8: .4) 2.2: Fs 
a aS a a a he me 
BOONE, | Boece csscccsvccsocese so@ebB £6 812 ES 
ee, | ere oo ve 06 ve co's eS SS @ 
it Se tes Paibocves sheveveceded we - & 43 3 
POND, Diivisoccctvessnecdens eo 66 4 oe 
FIGMTY, Woaccccccscccescccccess « 6 


Nos. 1, 7 and 10 were magautrap; Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 8 were Ser- 
geant system; Nos. 3, 5 and 9 were pairs. 

Merchandise match, 25 bluerocks—15 Sergeant system and 5 
pairs from magautrap—distance handicap: 





Dellaed, Boo 0c.5evcscctocssecveced 011011111111130 3S 11: 11:10 11 11—21 

Spencer, 18....... 111011111011101_ =: 10:11 01 10 11—19 

awkins, 16...... 111011111111011_ =: 10: 10 10 11 10—19 

Williams, 16...... 111171011111101 10 01 00 11 00—17 

Woodruff, 17 111011001011011 10 01 11 00 10—15 

RAR ytpresdinssbeddssbenee seal 001001100101110 +=. 01:11:00 10 00—11 
SEcRETARY. 





Rockland Military Academy Traps. 


Nyack, N, Y., May 10.—The regular match of the Rockland 
Military Academy Gun Club took place Saturday, May 10. Two 
members being absent, the shoot for the cup was postponed till 
the next regular match. 

Creighton and French did the best work of the day, each break- 
ing ® targets out of 55. 

otwithstanding a strong west wind, fairly good scores were 
made, which are given below: 


Events: 12345 Events: 123465 
Targets: 1510101010 = Targets! 15 10 10 10 10 
DESEO. as iccvcsess 97365 1 Lydecker....... mS Wes as se 
French ........+.++ 138686 Lydecker...... «38 2°82 8 
SN cicud diadees 12 76 3 6 Creighton ........ 46876 








Answers to Correspondents. 
, ae 





***, Princes Bay, N. Y.—I have two muzzleloading shotguns; 
one measyres .69, and the other .615 diameter of bore. What are 
these sizes called? Ans. 14-bore and 20-bore. 








VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN 
COR FERENCE, 


For the German Baptist Brethren Conference at Harri 
May 20 to 24, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
cursion tickets to Harrisburg on May 15 to 
until June 2, inclusive, from all: stations on 
single fare for the round trip (minimum rate, 25 cents). 
tension return limit to June 30 will be 
posited with t at Harris 
no pagitions) : will be . is 

olders special excursion tickets this event may obtain 
t at Harrisburg, from arylend,” excursion tickets 
ne 


Pa., 
to return 
ie ee ee 


2 
B 


ts in Pennsylvania, M an 

Columbia, good to return until June 2. i 

oe for one trip. Side trip oe sold to ng 
ckets arrisburg on extensi Will be limited 

return passage until June 3, inclusive.—Adv.” ed = 





The Hydro-Carbon Burner Company, of 198 Fulton New 
Xd untae as are oad Nisa 





. mer 





